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World  Famous  Conveyor  Belting 


‘•CUSHION" 
for  impact 
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The  cushion,  a  specially  compounded  rubber 
which  surrounds  the  carcass  of  the  belt  and  is 
strongly  vulcanised  to  it,  provides  a  highly 
resistant  shock  absorber  between  the  carrying 
and  pulley  faces  and  the  actual  body  of  the 
belt.  The  tough  rubber  covers,  compounded 
to  give  maximum  resistance  to  impact  and 
abrasion,  together  with  the  imique  action  of 
the  cushion  rubber,  offer  maximum  protection 
to  the  body  of  the  belt  in  which  lies  the  vital 
strength. 

Ideal  for  work  in  all  climates,  in  all  types  of 
mines,  quarries  and  industrial  plants,  where  a 
tough  resilient  belt  is  required.  Can  be  made 
to  suit  individual  requirements. 
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fire  resistant 
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to  withstand  the  most  arduous  conditions,  fully 
Are  resisting,  the  perfect  safety  belt  for  all 
underground  working.  “PLYASTTC”  has  nearly 
seven  years  of  continuous  satisfactory  out¬ 
standing  service  behind  it,  modified  and  im¬ 
proved  until  today  it  is  “the  belt”  for  heavy 
duty — severe  abrasion — longer  life — economy. 
Light  and  more  flexible,  it  is  resistant  to  oils, 
grease  and  acids. 


Send  for  technical  leaflets  on  these  and  other 
types  of  “Mitcham"  Conveyor  Belting. 
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Electrical 
Measuring 
Apparatus  of 
high  precision 

Rotbuchstrasse  45 
ZURICH  10/37 
Cables: 

Tettexag  Zurich 


Precision  Schering  Bridge  for  High  and  Low 
Volt^  Type  2801 


Measuring  Bridge  for  DC  and  AC,  Potentiometers  for 
DC  and  AC,  Decades  for  Resistances,  Capacities  and 
Inductances.  Measuring  Standards,  Galvanometer  for 
DC  and  AC,  Precision  Instrument  Transformers  and 
Testing  Equipment  for  Instrument  Transformers. 
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U-2s  in  Pakistan 


41 


AKISTAN  is  deeply  compromised  in  the  American 
intelligence  activities  against  Russia.  It  was  from 
Peshawar  that  the  unlucky  U-2  took  off  on  May  1.  as 
the  pilot  himself  and  the  US  administration  both  admit. 
Those  in  Pakistan  who  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
Americans  were  doing  from  the  bases  in  that  country  are 
simply  abdicating  from  their  responsibility  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  with  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory. 

On  May  13,  fully  a  week  after  the  American  admission 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  Mr.  M.  Ikramulla,  Pakistani 
Foreign  Secretary,  made  a  very  odd  statement  in  London. 
No  aircraft,  he  claimed,  had  taken  off  from  Peshawar  in  the 
direction  of  Russia,  but  if  one  had  been  diverted  to  Russia 
after  taking  off,  then  Pakistan  had  cause  for  “bitter  com¬ 
plaint”  and  would  demand  that  all  concerned  refrain  from 
such  activities  in  the  future.  What  a  half-hearted  attempt 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds! 

Moscow  had  warned  Pakistan.  Turkey,  Iran  and  Norway 
against  being  implicated  in  American  spy  flights,  and  of 
the  dire  risk  they  run  of  having  their  ikses  put  out  of 
action  by  Russian  rockets  if  they  allow  further  flights  of 
this  kind  from  the  bases  they  have  leased  to  the  US.  None 
of  the  others  made  evasive  excuses  of  the  kind  produced 
by  Pakistan.  Norway  made  quite  a  sharp  protest  to  the 
Americans. 

In  Japan,  a  country  also  used  by  the  U-2  planes,  though 
it  was  not  named  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  there  were  even  angrier  reactions.  Not  only  the 
Japanese  Opposition  and  public  opinion,  but  even  the  right- 
wing  Government  of  Mr.  Nobosuki  Kishi,  are  indignant 
that  their  territory  is  being  used  to  base  three  out  of  the 
seven  American  U-2  high-altitude  reconaissance  planes. 
Spokesmen  of  the  Kishi  Government  in  the  Diet  made 
known — while  Mr.  Ikramulla  was  groping  in  ignorance — 
he  replies  and  promises  they  had  secured  from  the 
American  authorities. 

The  facts  published-  in  Japan  are  likely  to  shake 
America’s  allies,  especially  those  of  lighter  weight  than 
Britain.  One  incident  of  last  September  retold  in  the  Diet 
|was  that  of  a  U-2  without  markings  making  a  forced  land¬ 
ing  on  the  glider  held  at  Jujisawa,  and  the  pilot  refusing  to 
*^jleave  the  aircraft.  Within  15  minutes  armed  Americans 
|b  civilian  clothes  arrived  in  helicopters,  dispersed  the 


crowd  of  Japanese  who  had  collected  round  the  plane,  con- 
flscated  the  films  of  those  carrying  cameras,  questioned  the 
crowd  whether  the  pilot  said  anything,  and  are  even 
reported  to  have  searched  the  house  of  one  Japanese. 

Though  the  U-2s  rate  as  civilian  planes,  the  Japanese 
Government  admitted  they  came  under  the  Administration 
Agreement  relating  to  American  forces  in  Japan.  The 
Government  was  not  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  U-2s. 
nor  were  the  actual  flights  notified  to  the  Japanese  Air  Con¬ 
trol  Centre.  The  Americans  have,  however,  denied  that  the 
U-2s  violated  Chinese  air  space,  as  Peking  has  accused 
them  of  doing,  and  have  declared  that  the  planes  based  on 
Atsugi  airfield  are  used  exclusively  for  meteorological  ! 

purposes. 

Pakistan.  India  and  other  Asian  countries  will  now  have 
to  take  a  rather  different  view  when  they  see  a  black  speck  ] 

high  in  the  air.  Mr.  Ndiru  disclosed  that  when  he  brought  j 

up  the  question  of  Chinese  planes  flying  over  Indian  terri¬ 
tory.  during  his  talks  in  New  Delhi  last  April  with  Mr.  | 

Chou  En-lai,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  not  Chinese  * 

planes  and  India  had  better  shoot  them  down.  Field- 
Marshal  Ayub  Khan,  who  complained  that  Pakistani  air 
space  has  been  repeatedly  violated  by  unidentified  planes 
from  the  north,  should  henceforth  direct  his  enquiries  to  the 
nearby  Americans. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  frontier  dispute  between  India 
and  China.  Pakistan  came  forward  with  a  proposal  for  a 
joint  defence  pact  with  India.  Mr.  Nehru,  while  regarding 
the  proposal  as  well-intentioned,  was  unaUe  to  accept  it 
owing  to  Pakistans*  foreign  policies  and  its  involvement  in 
other  defence  pacts.  The  Indian  Praja  Socialists  and  the 
members  of  the  new  Swatantra  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Mr.  Nehru  for  turning 
down  the  Pakistan  offer.  Now  both  Ayub  Khan  and 
Nehru’s  critics  in  India  have  been  robbed  by  the  spy  plane 
of  what  seemed  to  them  a  trump  card  and  has  proved  a 
joker.  Pakistan  must  first  be  master  in  her  own  house 
before  she  can  aspire  to  helping  India’s  defence. 

The  question  of  detection  and  counter-moves  against 
Communism  has  in  the  annual  sessions  of  the  SEATO  and 
CENTO  pact  countries  always  received  the  greatest 
attention,  creating  an  im^n’ession  that  the  pact  members 
were  all  straining  at  the  leash  to  have  a  bash  at  the  unseen 
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enemy.  Evidently  the  pact  members  did  not  enjoy 
America’s  confidence,  but  how  much  did  they  themselves 
have  to  tell  the  Americans  of  their  own  affairs  and  anything 
they  knew  about  other  people? 

Washington  was  quick  to  assure  its  Pakistani  and  other 
allies  that  if  Russia  should  attack  any  of  the  American 
bases  on  their  territory,  they  would  be  defended.  This 
was  of  course  tantamount  to  promising  to  start  a  world 
war,  and  could  hardly  appear  reassuring  either  to  the 


Pakistanis  or  to  the  American  public  nor  to  citizens  all  over 
the  globe.  In  Japan  the  demand  has  already  been  raised 
that  these  planes  should  be  removed  at  once.  Opposition 
parties  and  public  alike  are  able  to  express  their  dis¬ 
approval  in  that  country.  This  is  also  true  of  Norway, 
where  criticism  of  the  US  following  the  U-2  incident 
reached  a  high  point.  In  Pakistan,  Iran  and  Turkey,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  for  the  public  to  be 
allowed  to  show  opposition  to  the  American  spying  activities. 


Comment 


Commonwealth  Quandary 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  apartheid  dominated  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  which  was  held  in 
London  during  May.  Although  the  final  communique 
made  only  an  oblique  reference  to  it,  and  did  not  actually 
condemn  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prime  Ministers 
were  throughout  very  critical  of  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  Conference  was  more 
than  a  mere  social  gathering.  Differences  with  South  Africa 
were  aired  uninhibitedly,  and  the  public  was  given  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  happened  wdien  Mr.  Eric  Louw,  the  South  African 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  (deputising  for  the  wounded  Dr. 
Verwoerd),  held  informal  discussions  with  his  conference 
colleagues. 

To  many  observers  it  was  natural  that  South  Africa  and 
its  problems  should  have  taken  up  much  of  the  Conference’s 
time  and  attention.  The  rapidity  and  extent  of  change  in 
Africa  has  made  the  whole  world  conscious  of  the  awakening 
giant.  Events  throughout  that  continent  are  moving  so  rapidly, 
and  the  growth  of  African  nationalism  is  presenting  such  a 
challenge,  that  the  policies  of  apartheid  are  becoming  a  real 
threat  to  world  peace.  And  yet  there  are  other  problems 
which,  in  their  long-term  implications,  might  turn  out  to  be 
just  as  important,  if  not  more.  The  Prime  Ministers  met  at 
a  time  \^en  the  lengthening  shadow  of  China  looms 
menacingly  over  Asia.  Western  Europe  is  standing  at  the 
economic  cross-roads,  and  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  between 
the  ‘Inner  Six’  and  the  ‘Outer  Seven’  is  bound  to  affect  the 
economic  destinies  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
the  Commonwealth  leaders  did  not  have  time  to  discuss  these 
subjects  more  fully  than  they  did,  or  find  ways  and  means  to 
provide  economic  aid  on  a  really  large  scale  to  the  African  and 
Asian  countries. 

On  the  last  subject  there  was  some  sign  that  the  Prime 
Ministers  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  poorer  countries.  One  hopes  that  Dr. 
Nkrumah’s  vision  of  a  Colombo  Plan  for  Africa  materialises, 
and  that  aid  under  the  original  Colombo  Plan  to  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  is  also  stepped  up.  Nearly  all  the  Prime  Ministers  were 
also  becoming  aware  of  what  Mr.  Nehru  has  been  trying  to 
teach  them  for  a  decade — that  the  Commonwealth  is  no  longer 
an  Anglo-Saxon  club,  and  that  member  Governments  must 


adjust  their  policies  to  meet  this  situation.  (The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Central  African  Federation,  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  appears 
not  to  have  learnt  this  yet.)  Today  there  are  five  ‘white’  and 
five  ‘non-white’  Governments  in  the  Commonwealth;  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Nigerian  independence  in  October  this  year,  which  the 
Prime  Ministers  have  already  welcomed,  tips  the  scales 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  ‘non-whites’.  Other  African  states 
are  soon  going  to  gain  independence  and,  almost  certainly,  seek 
Commonwealth  membership.  The  character  of  the  changing 
Commonwealth  will  be  reflected  more  and  more  in  its  mem¬ 
bers’  policies. 

For  this  reason  any  form  of  racialism  threatens  the 
Commonwealth’s  existence,  and  in  their  public  and  private 
statements  in  London  Mr.  Nehru,  Dr.  Nkrumah,  President 
Ayub  Khan  and  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  served  notice  on  the 
rulers  of  South  Africa  in  no  uncertain  terms.  While  memben 
gave  their  blessing  to  Ghana’s  plans  for  becoming  a  republic, 
Mr.  Louw  was  given  no  assurance  that  if  his  country  becanw 
a  republic  it  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Certainly  if  the  republican  plebiscite  is  going  to  be 
confined  to  ‘whites’  only,  as  has  been  announced.  South  Afric* 
should  be  compelled  to  leave.  Dr.  Nkrumah  is  now  planning 
to  raise  the  question  of  South-West  Africa,  and  here  he 
deserves  everyone’s  support,  including  Britain’s.  The  point  hai 
now  been  reached  when  Commonwealth  members  can  no 
longer  allow  an  unrepentant  South  Africa  to  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  it  was  the  recognition  of  this  general  feeling  that 
invested  the  meeting  with  great  historic  and  political 
significance. 
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The  Korean  Whirlwind 

Events  have  moved  with  such  rapidity  in  South  Korea 
that  in  a  little  over  a  month  the  picture  has  changed 
completely.  The  tragedy  is  that  it  need  never  have 
happened.  Had  the  Americans  not  been  so  obsessed  with  the 
notion  that  the  priority  was  to  build  a  bulwark  against  Com¬ 
munism  rather  than  a  proper  democracy,  Syngman  Rhee 
would  never  have  held  sway  in  the  ruthless  way  in  which  he 
did.  The  lamentable  and  disastrous  situation  in  South  Korea 
was  a  legacy  of  cold  war  planning.  After  the  Korean  war 
had  ended  the  American  State  Department,  which  literally 
controlled  the  country,  wilfully  refused  to  recognise  that  the 
kind  of  democracy  that  needed  to  be  built  was  one  in  which 
a  democratic  socialist  type  of  planning  was  necessary.  But 
no,  private  enterprise  democracy,  with  all  its  implications  of 
the  freedom  to  exploit  the  illiteracy  of  the  people,  was  to  be 
the  plant  nurtured  in  South  Korea.  The  price  has  now  had 
to  be  paid,  for  as  the  student  class  became  more  incensed  with 
the  corruption  of  the  administration  the  explosion  became 
inevitable. 

Throughout  the  years  the  fiction  of  Rhee’s  popular  support 
has  been  kept  going.  Long  ago  opposition  candidates  began 
mysteriously  to  disappear,  and  voting  was  conducted  under 
the  loaded  guns  of  the  police  and  soldiers  of  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  armies.  But  dissatisfaction  began  showing  itself  in 
small  ways;  agitation  was  quickly  and  ruthlessly  suppressed. 
“Democracy”  on  the  Rhee  pattern  flourished,  and  the  world 
turned  a  blind  eye.  Koreans  in  Japan  desiring  repatriation 
chose  to  go  to  the  north,  not  to  Rhee’s  south.  Significant? 
Perhaps  not,  for  the  Americans  continued  to  pour  their  dollars 
and  their  libations  on  the  head  of  Syngman  Rhee.  Then  came 
the  recent  elections  which  were  rigged  in  the  most  naked  and 
fantastic  way.  Opposition  candidates  beaten  up,  supporters 
thrown  into  jail  and  fired  on  by  police  with  such  cruel  abandon 
that  meticulous  paints  were  taken  to  cover  up  the  number 
killed.  Then  came  the  whirlwind.  Students  rose  in  protest 
against  the  arrests,  the  patent  dishonesty  of  the  elections,  but 
most  especially  against  the  number  killed. 

What  of  the  future?  This  month  a  new  constitution  is  due 
to  be  adopted  which  will  allow  for  a  President  without  over¬ 
riding  powers,  and  a  Prime  Minister.  And  new  elections  are 
to  follow.  The  recent  past  should  ensure  that  the  elections 
are  conducted  in  a  democratic  way.  But  the  strong  feelings 
about  the  Rhee  regime  might  be  the  catalyst  of  a  movement 
progressive  in  outlook  and  farther  to  the  left  than  the 
Americans  would  consider  healthy.  Nationalist  sentiments 
seem  to  take  this  course;  and  if  the  trend  does  not  become 
apparent  immediately,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon 
follow.  Because  the  United  States  is  scarcely  able  to  distinguish 
between  democratic  socialism  and  communism  wrong  paths 
may  again  be  taken. 

Whether  the  so-called  “free  world”  will  learn  a  lesson  from 
file  Korean  situation  is  doubtful.  Rhee  has  departed,  but 
because,  in  spite  of  the  price,  governments  are  more  reliable 
tUies  than  peoples,  the  “free  world”  still  makes  a  mockery  of 


its  beliefs  by  harbouring  within  its  fold  regimes  like  those  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  Turkey  and  Persia.  When  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  appeared  on  British  television  some  months  ago  he 
said  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  peo^l^  may  force 
their  leaders  to  accept  peaceful  solutions  to  world  situations. 
This  can  only  happen  in  two  ways,  by  the  ballot  box  or  by 
revolt.  Is  the  “free  world”  going  to  continue  fostering  regimes 
where  revolt  is  the  only  answer? 


Chou  En-Iai’s  Ports  of  Call 

Burma,  India,  Nepal,  Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam 
have  all  been  ports  of  call  for  Chou  En-lai,  Prime 
Minister  of  China,  in  recent  weeks.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  them.  His  purpose  was  to  convey  China’s  goodwill  to 
her  southern  neighbours.  Varying  degrees  of  anxiety  had  been 
voiced  in  all  the  capitals  except  Hanoi  about  China’s  intentions 
along  her  southern  frontier.  How  sincerely  did  Chou  mean 
to  observe  panch  shila,  the  flve  principles  of  international  good 
relations?  Though  somewhat  frustrated  in  his  purpose  in  New 
Delhi,  his  mission  there  was  not  as  great  a  failure  as  some 
Indian  and  foreign  critics  of  any  Sino-Indian  understanding 
try  to  nuke  out. 

Mr.  Nehru  in  all  his  accounts  of  his  talks  with  Mr.  Chou 
carefully  refrained  from  describing  them  as  a  failure.  It  was 
true,  negotiations  could  not  proceed,  but  according  to  Nehru 
this  was  so  only  because  the  two  countries  based  their  views 
on  “totally  different  sets  of  facts”.  They  have  agreed  that 
officials  from  both  countries  should  try  to  sort  them  out  for 
further  high-level  talks  later  in  the  year.  Both  Nehru  and 
Chou  have  since  expressed  apprehension  that  any  settlement 
may  still  take  a  long  time.  The  position  is  therefore  not  one 
of  stalemate,  but  simply  of  long  drawn-out  negotiations,  rather 
like  the  series  of  summit  meetings  envisaged  by  Macmillan. 

However,  so  long  as  Sino-Indian  relations  vegetate  in  a  half- 
light,  the  world  position  of  both  countries  is  bound  to  suff^, 
China’s  even  more  than  India’s.  The  mood  of  mutual  distrmt 
is  likely  to  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Chinese 
are  again  talking  in  terms  of  Indian  expansionist  ambitions, 
aided  and  abetted  by  “foreign  imperialists”.  Mr.  Nehru  in  his 
subtler  way  returns  the  compliment.  He  says  that  China,  with 
its  huge  population,  which  will  soon  reach  the  thousand 
million  mark,  its  gigantic  industrial  productive  activity,  and 
its  sense  of  national  injury  and  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  in  an  “explosive”  situation.  Till  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  frontier  line,  this  mutual  blackguarding  is  likely 
to  continue. 

In  Burma  and  Nepal  on  the  other  hand,  Chou  had  ffie  easier 
mission  of  signing  agreements  already  negotiated  in  Peking. 
The  personal  visit  of  the  Chinese  Premier  to  these  smaller 
neighbours  had  beneficial  effects  for  all.  His  visit  to  Cam¬ 
bodia  will  certainly  help  to  strengthen  that  country’s  neutralist 
convictions,  which  seemed  to  have  suffered  a  shake-up  at  the 
time  of  the  Tibetan  trouble  two  years  ago.  In  Hanoi,  of 
course,  the  meeting  with  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  courtesy  call,  since  North  Vietnam  and  its 
Government  enjoy  a  high  place  in  the  Communist  world,  and 
required  no  fresh  reassurances  of  China’s  friendship. 
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New  Look  in  Japanese- American  Affairs 

HUGH  H.  SMYTH,  NEW  YORK 


Treaty  and  trade  matters  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
developments  involving  America  and  Japan  the  past  few 
months  with  a  “new  look”  beginning  to  characterize  their 
association.  The  year  1%0  is  a  memorable  one  to  conclude  the 
important  mutual  security  pact  between  the  two  nations,  for  it 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  Washington  in  1860 
from  Japan  of  the  first  Japanese  diplomatic  mission  to  the  outside 
world.  Signed  on  January  19,  some  of  the  major  items  of  the  10- 
year  treaty  (which  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely)  pledges  both 
nations  to  resist  armed  attack  on  either  as  being  inimical  to  both; 
mutual  consultation  when  it  is  felt  the  security  of  Japan  or  peace 
and  security  in  the  Far  East  are  threatened;  Japan  granted  to 
America  the  use  of  certain  bases  on  her  soil;  limited  Japan’s 
commitment  to  use  of  her  own  forces  in  Japan  proper  (largely 
because  of  the  no-war  clause  in  the  American-sponsored  Japanese 
Constitution),  and  though  veto-less,  the  US  obligates  itself  to  con¬ 
sult  with  Japan  prior  to  deployment  of  American  forces  from 
Japan  to  other  areas,  as  well  as  on  major  changes  in  men  and 
weapons  using  Japanese  soil. 

The  treaty  arrangements  created  a  furore  among  Japanese 
political  factions  and  there  was  uproar  in  the  Diet  against  Premier 
Nobusuke  Kishi  and  his  Government  when  it  attempted  to  ratify 
the  document.  Student  demonstrations  in  April  reached  riot  pro¬ 
portions,  and  leading  Japanese  newspapers  took  an  anti-govern¬ 
ment  stand  on  the  pact. 

The  new  treaty  brought  strong  reaction  from  the  Communist 
powers.  The  Soviet  Union  used  the  signing  as  an  excuse  to  renege 
on  a  promise  to  return  Habomai  and  Shikotan  Islands  (off  the 
coast  of  Hokkaido)  to  Japan,  made  when  Japan  and  the  USSR 
concluded  an  agreement  reopening  diplomatic  relations  in  1956. 
The  Russians  contend  these  islands  might  now  become  American 
bases  under  the  new  treaty.  But  Foreign  Minister  Aiichito  Fuji¬ 
yama  condemned  the  Russian  action  as  “an  act  which  cannot  be 
condoned  under  international  law”,  since  Moscow  knows  that 
the  Japanese — US  treaty  “erased  all  remnants  of  occupation 
administration”.  Although  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Tokyo, 
Nicolai  T.  Fedorenko,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Japan-Soviet  Society 
in  April  that  the  USSR  was  prepared  to  guarantee  Japan’s 
neutrality  if  it  would  sever  military  ties  with  America,  the  Japanese 
gave  every  indication  of  going  forward  with  its  US  alliance. 

As  to  China,  in  January  Premier  Chou  criticized  the  pact  at  a 
dinner  in  Peking  honouring  the  then  Premier  General  Ne  Win  of 
Burma.  The  Kishi  government  said  it  would  continue  to  wait  for 
the  Chinese  government  to  make  the  first  move  towards  improving 
relations  between  them,  since  the  Japanese  doubted  that  any  ges¬ 
ture  by  Japan  would  be  accepted  by  Peking.  As  for  diplomatic 
relations,  this  must  wait  upon  solution  to  international  problems 
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and  Japan  would  continue  to  recognize  the  Formosan  government, 
the  same  as  does  the  United  States,  but  that  Japan  would  look 
upon  resumption  of  cultural  relations  and  trade  (broken  abruptly 
in  1958)  with  China  as  “a  happy  thing”.  In  general  Japan  has 
gone  ahead  and  let  both  Russia  and  China  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  its  relations  with  the  US  are  matters  which  will  not  be 
swayed  by  outside  interference. 

The  US  was  gratified  by  the  major  aims  outlined  by  Minister 
Fujiyama’s  speech  on  Japanese  foreign  policy  in  February  when  he 
pointed  out  that  its  basic  emphasis  was  “to  promote  a  foreign 
policy  of  peace”,  advance  “a  Good  Neighbour”  programme,  and 
“the  implementation  of  a  policy  to  promote  prosperity”,  involving 
the  promotion  of  economic  cooperation  to  the  less-developed 
countries  (which  America  has  long  wanted  Japan,  Britain  and 
other  developed  nations  to  take  on  a  larger  responsibility)  and 
liberalization  of  foreign  exchange  and  trade.  The  stress  on  good 
neighbourliness  began  to  bear  fruit,  especially  in  the  case  of  Korea, 
who  had  been  feuding  with  Japan  since  the  war  over  fishing  rights, 
repayment  for  property,  questions  of  Koreans  in  Japan  and  so 
on.  In  April  Seoul  indicated  a  shift  in  its  formerly  recalcitrant 
attitude  towards  Tokyo  agreeing  to  release  some  Japanese  fisher¬ 
men  and  fishing  vessels  it  had  seized,  as  well  as  saying  it  would 
accept  1,000  Koreans  held  by  Japan  as  illegal  entrants  into  that 
country.  In  addition.  South  Korea  lifted  its  ban  on  trade  with 
the  Japanese  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  return  to  Korea 
of  cultural  properties.  America  played  a  role  in  the  shadows  here 
(being  friendly  with  both  nations)  but  was  extremely  pleased  at 
the  developments  taking  place. 

As  to  the  important  segment  of  trade  in  the  foreign  policy 
plans,  Japan  is  naturally  interested  in  continuing  what  is  really 
a  phenomenal  growth  in  trade  it  has  registered  in  recent  years. 
In  April  Tokyo  reported  that  its  business  world  would  spend 
millions  publicizing  Japanese  goods  in  the  US  and  Russia,  and  in 
May  and  June  some  128  companies  exhibited  their  wares  at  the 
fourth  American  World  Trade  Fair  in  New  York  and  the  Chicago 
International  Trade  Fair.  Japanese  automobile  manufacturen 
displayed  their  latest  models  at  the  International  Automobile 
Show  at  the  New  York  Coliseum  in  April,  while  JETRO  (Ja;^ 
Export  Trade  Promotion  Agency)  pushed  ahead  with  an  active 
promotion  programme  through  American  mass  media  to  sell 
Japanese  products  to  the  American  public.  The  Hitachi  Co.  of 
Tokyo  began  mass  production  of  a  21 -inch  colour  TV  set  for 
export  to  the  US  (the  manufacturing  being  permitted  under  licence 
from  Radio  Corporation  of  America),  this  being  the  first  colour 
television  received  to  be  imported  into  the  USA.  In  addition,  the 
Sony  Co.  expects  to  export  to  the  US  an  all-transistor  portable  TV 
set.  It  was  revealed  also  by  the  American  Silk  Council  that  raw 
silk  exports  to  America  are  rising  steadily,  and  that  the  increase 
would  be  even  greater  were  it  not  that  Japan  is  competing  against 
itself  by  also  shipping  to  the  US  manufactured  silk  fabrics.  And 
the  expansion  of  electronic  products  to  America  continues  its 
positive  growth.  Also  on  the  brighter  side  was  a  report  early  in 
the  year  that,  because  of  the  threat  of  economic  exclusion  from 
the  western  free-trading  areas  and  warnings  of  retaliation  from 
the  US,  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
announced  that  by  April  1%1  Japan  would  free  70  per  cent  of  its 
imports  from  trade  restrictions,  with  24  items,  ranging  from 
buttons  to  smoking  accessories,  put  on  the  automatic  approvsl 
list  while  the  full  schedule  is  being  worked  out.  The  freeing  of 
these  two  dozen  categories  alone  meant  an  additional  expendituit 
in  the  US  of  $5  million  by  Japanese  purchasers  during  the  first 
quarter  of  I960. 
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There  have  been,  however,  a  few  jarring  notes  on  the  trade  front. 
Japanese  investment  companies  with  offices  in  the  US  continue 
to  play  a  long-range  game  that  so  far  has  been  unprofitable, 
according  to  Kenjiro  Ikeda,  director  and  head  of  research  for  one 
of  the  big  Japanese  brokerage  houses,  the  Yamaichi  Securities  Co. 
Flow  of  American  funds  into  Japan  is  severely  hampered  by 
Japan’s  Foreign  Exchange  Control  l^w.  Liberalization  here  is 
expected,  however,  since  Japan  continues  to  pile  up  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $400  million  a  year  (being 
added  to  a  fund  that  totalled  S1,2(X)  million  at  the  end  of  1959), 
and  the  Finance  Ministry  might  try  to  lure  American  investors 
by  making  funds  easier  to  get  out  of  Japan.  Another  negative 
note  on  the  trade  front  was  notice  of  a  US  Treasury  Department 
investigation  to  determine  whether  steel  products  imported  from 
Japan  were  being  dumped  on  the  American  market  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  American  industry.  Meanwhile  the  Buy  American  Act 
raised  another  controversy.  A  bid  by  the  Mitsubishi  Co.  to  supply 
locomotives  to  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  was  challenged  by  Plymouth 
Locomotive  of  Ohio.  Although  the  Japanese  firm  bid  was  $900,000 
lower  (and  even  after  meeting  all  Buy  American  Act  requirements 
was  still  more  than  $180,000  lower),  Plymouth  has  been  trying  to 
get  the  bid  disallowed.  However,  the  State  Department  told  Ohio 
Senator  F.  J.  Lausche  that  “it  would  not  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  US  if  this  low  bid  was  rejected”. 

Moving  on  to  more  varied  activity  there  were  developments 
taking  place  all  the  way  from  atomic  matters  to  purely  cultural 
affairs.  The  completion  of  the  new  security  pact  meant  that  the  US 
defence  bill  would  go  up  by  at  least  $30  million  annually,  since 
Japan  is  no  longer  obliged  to  pay  for  the  support  of  American 
forces  in  Japan.  This  will  help  to  reduce  the  loss  of  special  dollar 
procurement  income  to  the  Japanese  which  fell  off  in  1959.  In  this 
same  vein,  Munenori  Akagi,  head  of  Japan’s  Defence  Agency, 
reported  that  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  USSR  were  thought 
to  have  about  3,490,000  troops,  8,000  planes  and  667,000  tons  of 
naval  crafts  in  the  Far  East,  while  the  armed  service  strength  of 
the  allied  nations  (the  US,  Formosa,  South  Korea  and  Japan)  in 
the  area  consisted  of  about  1,260,000  men,  3,350  planes  and  771,000 
tons  of  navy  vessels. 

On  the  atomic  front,  Japan  joined  in  protest  against  French 
bomb  testing  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  sending  Paris  a  note  similar  to 
those  delivered  to  the  US,  Britain  and  Russia  when  those  nations 
exploded  nuclear  devices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  February  with  America  for  the  use  of  $6,556,876  for  the 
advancement  of  atomic  medicine,  exchange  of  scholars  and  stu¬ 
dents,  and  other  projects  in  Japan.  It  also  revealed  that  people  are 
s*ill  dying  in  Hiroshima  as  a  result  of  the  wartime  bombing  of 
that  city.  The  Hiroshima  Atom  Bomb  Hospital  announced  that 
38  persons  died  in  1959  from  diseases  traced  to  radiation  emanating 
from  the  blast  of  August  6,  1945. 

Incidents  between  American  military  personnel  and  Japanese 
continue  to  crop  up  from  time  to  time.  At  Tachikawa  Air  Force 
Base  near  Tokyo  last  April  an  American  airman  was  held  for 
wounding  in  the  ankle  a  17-year-old  Japanese  youth,  while  last 


March  there  was  an  uproar  over  the  wounding  of  two  Ryukyu 
islanders  who  were  hurt  while  gathering  scrap  metal  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Air  Force  gunnery  range,  which  was  marked  “off  limits”. 
Okinawa  newspapers  said  the  Ryukyans  had  been  strafed  by  a 
US  jet  fighter  plane  on  the  island  of  le  Jima.  Yet  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  here  is  that  American  authorities  on  Okinawa  are 
encouraging  increased  Japanese  technical  participation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  conceding  that  this  move  has 
brought  about  better  understanding  between  Ryukyuans  and 
Japanese  than  between  the  islanders  and  Americans.  Both  Japanese 
and  Ryukyuans  look  upon  this  development  as  a  prelude  to  eventual 
return  of  the  islands  to  Japan  but  the  US  officials  are  quick  to 
deny  any  such  implication,  since  the  Ryukyus  are  part  of  the 
island  defence  complex  in  which  America  has  sunk  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

On  the  cultural  front,  the  long-established  exchange  programmes 
continue  to  enrich  each  nation.  A  prize-winning  one-act  Japanese 
opera,  “Yu-Zura”  (The  Twilight  Heron)  premiered  at  the  Hunter 
College  Playhouse,  New  York,  in  January.  Columbia  University’s 
East  Asia  Institute  reported  in  February  that  a  half-million  pages 
of  confidential  Japanese  archives  had  b^n  microfilmed  and  made 
available  for  historical  research.  In  April  a  salute  to  spring  was 
celebrated  with  an  exchange  of  flags  and  proclamations  by  Ryotaro 
Azuma,  Governor  of  Tokyo,  and  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of  New 
York,  with  the  steps  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  Japanese  garden.  And  in  late  spring  American 
theatregoers  were  enabled  to  see  the  genuine  classic  Kabuki  drama 
in  traditional  form  for  the  first  time  when  a  Japanese  troop  began 
touring  the  US.  Meanwhile,  more  modern  Japanese  films  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  their  mark  on  American  screens  and  the  inflow  of 
Japanese  literature  for  absorption  by  the  American  reading  public 
continued. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  President  Eisenhower  presented 
the  Japanese  a  portrait  he  painted  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is 
to  be  hung  in  a  building  in  Tokyo  being  erected  in  memory  of 
Yukio  Ozaki,  who  when  mayor  of  Tokyo  presented  the  cherry 
trees  that  bloom  every  spring  in  Washington’s  Tidal  Basin.  Further, 
Representative  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  the  first  person  of 
Japanese  ancestry  to  be  elected  to  the  US  Congress,  made  a  good¬ 
will  visit  to  Japan.  In  April  the  International  Music  Festival  in 
Osaka  included  a  pro-US  opera,  “The  Black  Ships”,  built  around 
hero  Townsend  Harris,  the  first  US  consul  in  Japan.  A  dishar- 
monius  note  in  the  festival  was  the  inconvenience  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  caused  the  sponsors  of  the  Osaka  fete  by  first 
promising  to  appear  then  later  saying  it  could  not  come  until  May, 
when  the  festival  ordinarily  would  be  over. 

It  was  said  that  increased  understanding  was  growing  between 
the  two  countries  because  a  survey  showed  that  the  most  widely 
read  foreign  magazines  by  Japanese  are  three  American  weeklies — 
Time,  Newsweek  and  Life — which  help  add  to  the  “new  look” 
coming  into  focus  between  Japan  and  the  US  as  the  two  nations 
enter  the  sixth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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First  British  Art  Exhibition  to 
visit  China 

ARLY  in  the  summer  Peking  will  see  “Seventy  Years  of  British 
Painting”,  the  first  exhibition  of  British  art  ever  to  visit  China. 
At  the  request  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Association  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries,  the  Britain-China  Friendship 
Association  has  assembled  70  paintings  representative  of  all  the 
main  trends  in  the  development  of  recent  British  painting,  from 
portraits  by  Sargent  to  abstracts  of  today. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Chinese  Revolution  in  1949  official 
bodies  have  taken  part  in  an  exhibition  for  China,  loans  having 
come  from  the  Arts  Council,  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  the 
Contemporary  Art  Society  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  the  Watts  Gallery 
and  by  courtesy  of  private  collectors. 
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JAPAN^S  TREATY  TROUBLE 

A  JAPANESE  CORRESPONDENT 


The  Japanese  Diet  goes  on  debating  the  controversial  new 
Japan — US  military  treaty.  Tumultuous  debates  are  not 
unusual  for  the  Japanese  parliament  where  the  debates  often 
grow  into  open  clashes  when  domestic  bills  are  disputed.  It  is  for 
the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that  an  international 
agreement  became  a  cause  of  such  a  sharp  discussion  in  the  Diet. 
Another  unusual  feature  of  the  present  debates  is  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  treaty  was  criticised  not  only  by  opposition  parties 
(they,  after  all,  are  obliged  to  do  so  to  demonstrate  their  opposi¬ 
tional  status),  but  also  by  some  representatives  of  the  governing 
Liberal-Democratic  party  including  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  T§nzan  Ishibashi,  Mr.  Ichiro  Kono,  Mr.  Kenzo  Matsumura 
and  others. 

The  debates  started  with  the  question  of  what  should  be  under¬ 
stood  under  “Far  East”  which — as  the  text  of  the  agreement  states 
— is  the  subject  of  the  new  Japan — US  treaty,  and  now  came  to 
the  question  whether  the  Diet  has  the  right  to  introduce  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  agreements  submitted  for  ratification.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  clear  up  this  issue  was  set  up  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of 
the  Diet. 

Of  all  the  amendments,  which  include  a  proposal  to  limit  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  for  three  years,  etc.,  the  opposition  attach 
major  significance  to  a  suggestion  to  strike  off  from  the  text  of  the 
treaty  clauses  extending  the  sphere  of  its  operation — and  conse¬ 
quently  military  obligations  of  Japan — over  the  entire  area  of  the 
Far  East.  The  latter  in  fact  proves  to  be  both  the  reflection  and 
the  outcome  of  criticisms  against  the  treaty.  This  becomes  especi¬ 
ally  evident  if  one  tries  to  sum  up  all  the  critical  statements  made 
by  the  opposition  in  relation  with  the  treaty  under  discussion. 

(1)  The  opposition  believes  that,  when  signing  the  treaty,  the 
parties  had  different  aims  in  mind.  At  any  rate,  the  US  reckonings 
concerning  the  treaty  go  farther  than  those  of  Japan.  The  United 
States  seeks  not  so  much  to  guarantee  Japan's  security  as  to  obtain 
for  itself  a  convenient  base  which  it  could  use  at  any  moment  for 
its  operations  in  the  Far  East  and  even  in  South-East  Asia.  There 
is  much  evidence  that  this  is  how  Americans  interpret  this  treajy. 
The  opposition  draws  attention  in  particular  to  the  following: 

The  US  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Lyman  Lemnitzer  said  in 
the  US  Congress  on  February  24  that  the  United  States  will  go 
on  keeping  main  military  bases  in  Japan  and  that  in  the  case  of 
war  in  Korea,  the  US  armed  forces  will  lean  upon  these  military 
bases  in  Japan.  Thus,  as  it  is  believed  in  Japan,  General 
Lemnitzer  in  fact  hinted,  firstly,  that  the  United  States  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  preserve  its  military  bases  in  Japan,  and 
secondly,  that  the  treaty  in  its  present  version  enables  the  United 
States  to  use  freely  its  bases  and  forces  in  Japan  wherever  and 
in  whatever  way  it  wants. 

This  impression  was  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  US 
Ambassador  in  Seoul  Mr.  Walter  Dowling.  While  describing  the 
new  Japan — US  treaty  to  South  Korean  leaders  this  March,  he 
called  Japan  in  particular  the  “US  rear  base”  in  the  East  and 
claimed  that  preliminary  consultations  envisaged  in  the  Japan — 
US  treaty  do  not  limit  the  sphere  of  operations  of  US  forces.  He 
stressed  that  “preliminary  consultations  do  not  mean  that  Japan 
has  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  military  operations  of  US 
forces”.  According  to  the  Ambassador,  these  consultations  are 
only  aimed  at  producing  “political  effect”,  i.e.  at  giving  the 
Japanese  government  a  chance  to  point  out  to  “equal  rights  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States”. 

Japanese  government  leaders  agree  with  it.  Mr.  Akagi,  Chief 
of  the  National  EJefence  Board  of  Japan,  said  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  the  Diet  on  February  4  this  year  that  the  US  forces 
stationed  in  Japan  could  be  used  not  only  for  the  defence  of 


Japan.  Mr.  Fujiyama,  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
stated  that  “military  operations  of  US  forces  as  well  as  their  area 
and  scale  could  not  be  a  matter  of  discussion  at  preliminary  con¬ 
sultations”.  The  conference  of  representatives  of  the  government 
and  high-ranking  officials  of  the  governing  Liberal-Democratic 
Party  held  this  February,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Americans  can  use  their  Japanese  bases  for  military  operations 
even  as  far  as  on  the  Indo-China  Peninsula. 

The  Japanese  opposition  is  certainly  worried  about  the  perspec¬ 
tive  that  the  Japanese  territory  can  be  used  by  foreign  armed 
forces  for  operations  far  beyond  the  Japanese  Islands  and  possibly 
even  beyond  the  Far  East.  They  are  worried  still  more  about 
the  danger  that  Japan  even  despite  her  wish  can  find  herself 
taking  part  in  these  operations.  And  this  is  quite  possible,  for 
from  the  point  of  view  of  International  Law  the  “enemy”  which 
the  United  States  would  deal  with  somewhere  in  the  Far  East  or 
even  in  South-East  Asia,  and  for  operations  against  which 
Americans  would  use  their  bases  on  the  Japanese  territory,  will 
have  the  right  to  bomb  these  bases  on  the  Japanese  territory.  The 
latter  itself — according  to  the  new  treaty — would  be  sufficient  to 
turn  Japan  into  a  participant  of  the  military  operations. 

No  doubt  the  Americans  realize  that  such  situation  is  quite 
possible.  Furthermore,  they  evidently  are  interested  in  Japan's 
participation  in  military  conflicts  in  Asia.  Given  her  manpower 
and  industry  and  also  her  experience,  Japan  is  an  enviable  partner 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  Anyhow,  the  opposition  believes 
it  was  not  incidental  that  the  United  States  pressed  for  and  got 
included  a  clause  into  the  6th  Article  of  the  Treaty  according  to 
which  Japan  is  to  render  services  to  American  troops  stationed  in 
Japan.  This  may  seem  a  trifle  but  it  certainly  ties  Japan  up  with 
US  military  efforts  in  Asia. 

Such  is  the  first  and  possibly  most  important  aspect  of  the 
oppositions’  criticism  of  the  Treaty.  Of  course,  excluding  from  the 
text  of  the  treaty  clauses  expanding  the  sphere  of  its  actions  over 
the  Far  East  and  rendering  the  United  States  the  right  to  use  its 
forces  in  Japan  beyond  the  Japanese  borders  would  do  away  with 
these  doubts.  However,  in  this  case  the  treaty  would  lose  any 
sense  for  the  United  States.  Probably  this  is  why  the  US 
Ambassador  in  Tokyo  has  broken  all  records  in  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  Japanese  politicians  of  different  convictions  discussing 
with  them  that  same  “matter  of  procedure”. 

(2)  The  presence  of  US  forces  on  the  Japanese  territory  in¬ 
fringes  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Japan.  It  is  mainly  the  Socialists 
and  Communists  who  focus  their  attention  at  this  aspect  of  the 
problem.  They  believe  this  means  a  regime  of  US  military  control 
over  Japan.  This  motif  enables  the  opposition  to  criticize  the 
treaty  with  forcible  arguments  in  hand.  Indeed,  the  previous  ‘ 
military  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — the  1951 
Security  Pact — gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  use  its  forces 
stationed  on  the  Japanese  territory  to  suppress  internal  disturbances 
in  Japan.  Though  such  clause  is  absent  in  the  new  treaty,  it's 
hardly  likely  that  in  the  case  of  any  more  or  less  serious  incidents 
in  Japan  the  US  forces  would  remain  indifferent  and  would  fail 
to  support  those  elements  or  groups  which  the  US  Department 
of  State  deems  necessary  to  back  up.  Prime  Minister  Kishi  himself 
does  not  exclude  such  a  possibility.  Last  March  he  said  in  the 
Budgetory  Committee  of  the  Diet’s  Upper  Chamber  that  “in  case 
of  any  interior  disturbances  connected  with  some  outside  pressure 
concrete  negotiations  would  be  held  on  every  such  case  and  a 
decision  to  use  American  troops  be  taken”.  The  Opposition 
members  ask :  who  will  decide  whether  the  disturbances  are  con¬ 
nected  with  outside  pressure  or  not? 
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(3)  Japan's  military  alliance  with  the  United  States  frightens 
away  other  Asian  countries  from  Japan,  puts  Japan  in  isolation, 
and  damages  her  economic  and  other  interests.  Mr.  Kenzo 
Matsumura,  a  leader  of  the  governing  Liberal- Democratic  Party, 
said  the  new  treaty  with  the  United  States  “may  make  Japan  an 
orphan  in  Asia”. 

Indeed,  Japan’s  neighbours  were  repelled  by  the  signing  of  a 
new  Japan — US  military  treaty,  and  the  press  and  politicians  of 
Indonesia,  Burma  and  India  harshly  criticized  it.  They  considered 
it  as  the  return  of  Japan  to  her  pre-war  political  course  and  stated 
that  this  step  by  the  Japanese  government  would  correspondingly 
affect  the  attitude  of  Far  East  and  South-East  Asian  countries 
towards  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  was  the  first  country  to  react  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Japan — US  military  treaty  by  action.  She  had  declared  herself 
ready  to  change  the  conditions  under  which  she  was  ready  to 
transfer  Habomai  and  Shikotan  islands  to  Japan.  Now  the  Japanese 
may  hope  to  get  back  these  territories  bordering  the 
northernmost  Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido  not  only  after  the 
Japanese — Russian  peace  treaty  is  concluded  (this  was  the  former 
condition)  but  also  after  the  last  foreign  soldier  leaves  Japanese 
territory.  The  Russians  were  first  to  react  so  decisively  probably 
because  the  treaty  touched  their  vital  interests.  Official  statements 
by  Foreign  Minister  Mr.  Fujiyama  to  the  effect  that  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  treaty  includes  the  Soviet  Maritime  Territory  and  the 
Kuril  islands  could  be  interpreted  that  the  treaty  is  directed  against 
Russia. 


Many  Japanese  share  the  opinion  of  Russia  in  this  respect,  which 
is  a  rather  rare  phenomenon  for  Japan.  An  expert  in  international 
relations  Prof.  Kakuzo  Maeshiba  said  last  January:  “The  new 
treaty  means  an  active  and  voluntary  cooperation  of  Japan  with 
the  United  States.  It  must  be  noted  that  US  generals  often  say  that 
the  US  military  bases  in  Japan  exist  only  because  the  Soviet  Union 
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and  China  are  considered  as  a  potential  enemy.  Having  considered 
the  recent  moves  by  the  Kishi  government  the  Soviets  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Japan  doesn't  intend  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  Such 
conclusion  is  quite  natural.”  The  same  was  said  by  the  former 
Prime  Minister  Ishibashi  and  the  veteran  of  Japan's  diplomatic 
service  Haruhiko  Nishi. 

The  Russian  position  here  is  enforced  by  the  fact  that  the 
statements  by  the  Japanese  government  leaders  coincide  with  the 
active  military  operations  the  Japanese  now  undertake  on  the 
Russian  borders.  The  Asahi  Shimbun  reported  that  at  present 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  Hokkaido  immediately  bordering  the  Russian  Kurils 
and  Sakhalin.  A  tank  regiment,  an  artillery  division  equipped  with 
launching  devices  for  missiles  with  atomic  war-heads  are  stationed 
there.  This  year,  according  to  Asahi  Shimbun,  the  Japanese 
government  will  allocate  more  than  Y.  1,000,000,000  to  form  an 
American-like  pentomic  division  usually  equipped  with  atomic 
weapons  on  the  basis  of  the  7th  mixed  brigade.  This  division 
will  be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Sapporo  city  in  Hokkaido.  In 
the  end  of  last  year  Japan  also  carried  out  grand  manoeuvres 
under  the  conditions  of  “limited  atomic  warfare”. 

All  this  certainly  complicates  the  position  of  the  Japanese 
government  which  finds  it  difficult  to  prove  that  the  transfer  of 
Habomai  and  Shikotan  islands  to  Japan  would  neither  mean  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  territory  being  used  by  foreign  troops  nor  make  it 
possible  to  construct  new  military  objects  near  the  Russian  border 
which  could  be  aimed  at  Soviet  territory.  True,  the  Japanese 
government  leaders  claim  that  Russia  was  willing  to  transfer  the 
islands  to  Japan  at  the  time  when  the  Japan — US  Security  Pact 
of  1951  was  in  force  and  when  US  troops  were  stationed  on 
Japanese  territory — like  they  will  do  this  according  to  the  new 
treaty — and  that,  therefore,  objective  conditions  have  not  changed. 
Such  explanations  did  not  satisfy  the  Russians.  The  matter  is  that 
legally  Japan  was  a  passive  party  according  to  the  previous 
Security  Pact  and  her  obligations  respectively  did  not  go  farther 
than  guaranteeing  her  own  defence  at  that  time.  Meanwhile, 
according  to  the  new  treaty  Japan  assumes  obligations  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  the  entire  Far  Eastern  area  considering  the  Far 
East,  according  to  the  latest  Japanese  interpretation,  as  including 
territories  forming  the  Russian  sphere  of  interests.  Thus  Russians 
have  now  all  the  reasons  to  consider  Japan  as  a  voluntary 
participant  in  any  war  accidents  which  may  take  place  in  the  Far 
East 

Sentiments  as  well  as  a  real  movement  against  the  new  treaty 
considerably  complicate  the  position  of  the  Japanese  government. 
This  situation  will  probably  remain  even  after  the  treaty  is  ratified, 
for  considerations  concerning  possible  consequences  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  expressed  by  the  opposition  were  met  with  sympathy  in 
various  strata  of  the  Japanese  population.  Possibly  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  will  not  have  all  those  really  horrible  results  for 
Japan  which  the  opposition  so  much  tallu  about,  but  it  will 
certainly  make  the  internal  and  external  position  of  Japan  less 
stable. 


OSAKA  FESTIVAL 

The  Third  Osaka  International  Festival  took  place  between 
April  6  and  May  6.  The  Osaka  Festival  is  modelled  after 
such  famous  international  art  and  music  festivals  like  Salzburg 
and  Edinburgh.  Leading  musicians  and  artistic  groups  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  invited  each  year  by  the  Osaka 
International  Festival  Society  to  appear  together  with  Japan’s 
participants. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  festivals  was  the  grand  koto 
concert  combining  the  traditional  koto  (similar  to  the  western 
harp)  with  a  western  style  symphony  orchestra.  Among  the 
genuinely  Japanese  offerings,  the  festival  repertory  included 
the  performance  of  classical  Noh  dramas,  Kabuki  ^nces  and 
Bunraku  puppet  plays. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  ASIA 

M.  S.  ADISESHIAH,  Assistant  Director-General,  UNESCO 


( Continued  from  last  month ) 

SOOAL  SOENCES 

India:  Regional  Research  Centre  on  Social  Implications  of 
Industrialization  in  South  Asia 

This  centre  was  established  in  Calcutta  in  1956.  It  is 
financed  partly  by  Unesco,  through  its  Regular  Programme 
and  Participation  Programme,  and  partly  by  the  Indian 
Government. 

Fourteen  countries  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Centre- 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  Burma,  Afghanistan,  Thailand, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Viet-Nam,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore. 

The  following  are  among  the  activities  of  the  centre:  a 
documentation  service  in  the  held  of  social  sciences  and  a 
holding  service  of  results  of  research  already  carried  out  in 
the  region;  pilot  studies  of  research  projects;  assistance  to 
Member  States  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
research;  training  of  fellows  in  theory  and  methods  of  research 
relating  to  the  social  implications  of  industrialization.  At 
present,  the  centre  is  carrying  out  the  following  programme: 

1.  Social  and  cultural  factors  affecting  productivity  in 
India; 

2.  A  survey  on  the  growth  of  “steel”  towns  in  India; 

3.  Social  implications  of  the  growth  of  Khulna  (East 
Pakistan); 

4.  Studies  relating  to  social  implications  of  small  industries 
in  India,  Pakistan  and  in  the  Philippines; 

5.  A  study  of  the  social  implications  of  the  Burmese  elec- 
trihcation  programme; 

6.  A  study  of  the  “Damador  Valley  Project  (India)  as  a 
typical  case  of  balanced  social  and  economic  development. 

Pakistan:  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Dacca 

A  specialist  has  been  advising  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
since  1956  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  Department  of 
Sociology  in  the  University  of  Dacca.  He  has  handed  over 
the  Department  to  a  Pakistani  full-time  professor  in  1959,  and 
will  restrict  himself  to  a  purely  advisory  and  assistant  capacity. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  methodological  training  of  students 
and  to  familiarize  them  with  sociological  research,  the  expert 
carried  out  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  frontier  tribes  of 
East  Pakistan;  the  results  were  published  in  the  collections  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Pakistan  under  the  title  “Chittagong 
Hill  Tracts”. 

Unesco  assistance  is  expected  to  continue  for  some  time, 
when  one  or  two  Pakistani  specialists  who  will  have  completed 
their  training  abroad,  through  the  Unesco  fellowship  pro¬ 
gramme,  will  assume  full  teaching  responsibilities  in  the 
Department. 

Furthermore,  assistance  is  also  provided  to  Asian  countries, 
as  well  as  to  countries  elsewhere,  in  the  form  of  book  coupons. 


This  system,  which  started  in  1948,  was  extended  to  cover 
hlms  and  scientific  material  in  1950.  It  enables  institutions  and 
individuals  in  countries  whose  foreign  currency  is  restricted 
to  purchase  in  their  own  national  currencies,  books,  films  and 
scientific  materials  by  means  of  these  coupons  which  are 
accepted  almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  Up  to  date, 
$27,565,000  have  been  allocated,  of  which  $3,925,000  went  to 
Asian  countries. 

The  Unesco  Travel  Coupon  Scheme  was  started  in  1954. 
$1,202,000  have  been  allocated,  of  which  Asia  took  $108,000. 

The  Gift  Coupon  Scheme,  begun  in  1950,  is  also  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and,  of  $725,000  issued  to  date,  countries  in  Asia  have 
received  $419,389. 

AU-Asia  programmes 

An  Asian  plan  for  making  Primary  Education  universal, 
free  and  compulsory,  has  been  chartered  at  an  Asian  con¬ 
ference  called  by  Unesco  at  the  end  of  1959  in  Karachi.  The 
plan  is  both  a  summary  and  a  synthesis  of  national  plans.  It 
proposes  that  Primary  Education  for  the  continent  becomes 
free  and  compulsory  in  20  years,  1960-1980,  thus  involving: 
increasing  provision  of  school  facilities  (from  65  million  child¬ 
ren  to  220  million),  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  of  1  to  35,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  training  facilities  for  all  teachers  of  whom  8  million 
will  be  needed,  and  the  establishment  of  adequate  school 
buildings  and  school  equipment.  This  20-year  enrolment  of 
156  million  additional  children,  the  employment  of  some  5i 
million  additional  teachers,  the  construction  of  about  5i 
million  additional  classrooms,  is  estimated  to  cost  65  billion 
dollars  or  3-2  million  dollars  per  annum.  This  plan  is  now 
available  as  a  document  of  reference  to  the  Asian  countries 
for  establishment  of  their  national  plans  and  as  a  means  of 
concerted  action  by  Member  States. 

An  Asian  programme  for  the  development  of  information 
media  has  been  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  Member  States  in 
January  1960  in  Asia,  calling  for  the  development  of  press, 
radio,  film  and  television,  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
ail  the.se  media  and  the  training  of  journalists  and  technicians. 
This  blueprint  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  in¬ 
formation  media  in  the  continent  is  available  to  Member  States 
as  setting  forth  norms  for  their  action  and  a  platform  for 
concerted  effort. 

The  Member  States  of  Unesco  in  Asia  are  individually  and 
jointly  engaged  in  a  gigantic  task  of  economic  and  social 
development.  Unesco’s  technical  functions  in  this  context  are 
becoming  clear:  To  help  the  continent  and  its  individual  Mem¬ 
ber  States  develop  plans  in  accordance  with  international 
standards  and  norms  arising  out  of  the  unique  situation  in 
the  continent,  for  action  by  the  Member  States  themselves  with 
the  help  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements  that  exist 
and  that  will  develop  in  the  future.  Unesco’s  task  also  is  to 
use  its  own  limited  resources  in  those  areas  where  its  inter¬ 
national  expertise  can  make  an  impact  which  would  have  a 
multiple  effect  character. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  BOMBAY  STATE 


5.  R.  TIKEKAR 


The  historic  Presidency  of  Bombay,  built  on  sound  and 
liberal  foundations  by  successive  British  administrators 
and  handed  over  as  an  extremely  prosperous  unit  in 
India  to  the  self-governing  dominion  after  British  withdrawal 
from  that  country,  was  divided  into  two  new  states — 
Maharashtra  and  Gujarat,  as  from  May  1st,  1960,  by  an  act 
of  the  Indian  Parliament. 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  was  formed  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century.  The  administration  system  was  based  on 
the  experience  gained  in  Bengal.  Administrators,  however, 
came  from  Madras  and  today,  descendants  of  those  South 
Indian  families,  have  been  assimilated  as  citizens  of  Bombay. 
In  other  words,  Bombay  Presidency  benefited  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  other  two.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  are  two  eminent  names  from  the  long  line  of  able 
governors,  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much. 

The  Maratha  administrators  from  whom  the  British  took 
over,  did  not  have  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 
Besides,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Peshwas,  the  public  suffered 
too  much  and  were  dissatisfied  with  the  form  and  content  of 
the  administration.  They  were  longing  for  a  change,  hence  an 
almost  universal  acclaim  welcomed  “Topicar” — the  British  as 
rulers. 

During  British  rule,  the  Presidency  was  formed  according 
to  no  definite  plan.  As  territory  after  territory  was  obtained 
(not  conquered)  it  was  added  or  annexed  to  the  nearest  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit.  Sind  in  consequence  came  to  be  part  of 
the  former  Bombay  Presidency  as  well  as  Aden.  A  popular 
claim  for  the  redistribution  of  the  provinces  on  a  linguistic 
basts  was  put  forward,  and  with  the  attainment  of  freedom, 
that  demand  gained  even  more  momentum. 

Faced  with  far  more  urgent  problems,  the  Government  of 
Independent  India  tried  to  put  off  the  redrawing  of  the  map  of 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  princely  states  were  liquidated 
and  the  yellow  spots,  large  and  small  on  the  red  map  of  India, 
were  soon  coloured  in  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  whole  of  India,  but  for  the  very  tiny  pockets  of  French 
and  Portugue.se  possessions,  came  under  the  central  authority 
of  New  Delhi.  The  French  territory  was  transferred  soon 
after  and  the  Portuguese  one  will  follow  sooner  or  later. 

The  popular  demand  for  the  distribution  of  provinces  on 
linguistic  lines  grew  and  an  announcement  of  carving  out  a 
portion  of  the  old  Madras  Presidency  as  Andhra  state  had  to 
be  made.  Later,  a  Commission  of  three  was  formed  to  advise 
the  Government  on  reorganising  the  states.  Its  report  recom¬ 
mended  drastic  changes  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  Most  of  the  states  were  organised  on  linguistic  lines, 
except  for  Bombay,  although  most  of  the  Marathi  and 
Gujarati-speaking  areas  were  brought  together,  forming  a 
bigger  “bilingual”  state. 

The  popular  resentment  both  in  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat 
ran  very  high.  Clashes  with  the  police  occurred  and  many 
lives  were  lost:  105  in  Bombay  City  and  30  in  Ahmedabad. 
The  general  elections  were  fought  on  this  issue  and  the  ruling 
party  suffered  a  strong  set-back.  However,  immediately  after 


the  dismissal  of  the  Communist  Ministry  in  Kerala  the  decision 
was  taken  by  the  High  Command  of  the  Congress  to  split  up 
the  bilingual  state  into  two:  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat.  The 
legal  formalities  and  details  of  partition  took  some  time  but 
now  the  technicalities  are  over,  and  the  two  states  have  started 
functioning  in  their  respective  capitals:  Bombay  and 
Ahmedabad. 

This  is  how  the  new  states  compare  in  some  of  the  funda- 


mental  aspects: 

Maharashtra 

Gujarat 

Area  in  .square  miles 

118,000 

72,000 

Population  in  millions  ... 

32 

16 

Districts 

26 

17 

Towns  and  cities 

385 

240 

Railway  route  mileage  ... 

2,656 

3,529 

Factories 

7,538 

3,155 

Workers  in  factories 

640,000 

300,000 

In  Gujarat,  three  universities,  affiliating  52  colleges,  impart 
education  to  a  little  over  30,000  students;  while  in 
Maharashtra,  there  are  five  Universities,  115  colleges  and  about 
48,000  students.  Thus  India  is  now  composed  of  15  states 
instead  of  14,  Bombay  has  gone  from  the  list  and  Maharashtra 
and  Gujarat  have  been  added  to  it.  In  point  of  area  and 
population.  Maharashtra  stands  third  in  India,  being  super- 
ceded  by  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Rajasthan  in  area  and  by  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  Bihar  in  population.  Gujarat,  however,  is  ninth 
according  to  area  and  tenth  according  to  population.  Both 
new  states  are  not  self-sufficient  in  food  grains.  Gujarat  is 
more  cash-crop  minded,  producing  a  fourth  of  India’s  total 
cotton  and  seven  per  cent  of  her  total  oil  seeds.  In 
Maharashtra,  the  sugar  industry  is  well  established  and  its 
yield  of  cane  is  the  highest  for  all  India.  Many  of  the  new 
sugar  mills  are  run  on  cooperative  lines.  The  sugar  industry 
in  Gujarat  is  only  in  its  early  stage.  Gujarat  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  Maharashtra,  for  oil  has  been  found  in  ade¬ 
quate  quantities  there.  By  nature  the  Gujarati  citizen  is 
commercially  minded;  he  is  industrious.  Bankers,  mill 
magnates,  cotton-kings  have  sprung  up  from  amongst  them. 

In  these  respects,  Maharashtra  has  little  to  boast.  But  it  has 
a  vast  middle  class  with  grit  of  character  and  a  diffused  sense 
of  democratic  equality,  which  should  prove  a  priceless  asset 
to  the  new  India  that  is  rising  up  fast.  The  Maratha  soldier 
has  already  earned  fame  on  many  battle  fronts  during  the  two 
World  Wars.  Maharashtra  has  shown  how  educational  insti¬ 
tutes  should  be  run  and  how  organisations  for  rendering  social 
service  should  be  conducted  by  a  selfless  band  of  hard 
workers. 

This  cannot  be  the  last  redrawing  of  the  map.  From  the 
many  small  bickerings  in  the  form  of  differences  with  the 
neighbouring  states  over  this  or  that  small  region  and  portion 
of  land  on  the  border,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  boundaries  of  states  will  have  to  be  drawn,  not  to 
satisfy  this  or  that  sentimental  group,  but  purely  for  adminis¬ 
trative  conveniences. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


INDIAN  SWATANTRUMS 


From  A  Correspondent  in  New  Delhi 


The  first,  formative  stage  in  the  life  of  the  Swatantra 
Party  has  now  come  to  an  end  by  its  adoption  of  rules 
and  a  programme  at  its  last  congress  at  Patna  on  March 
20-21.  This  signifies  a  further  polarization  of  India’s  political 
forces  in  favour  or  against  Mr.  Nehru’s  course.  Rajago- 
palachari — one  of  the  founders  of  the  Swatantra  Party — de¬ 
clared  after  the  Patna  congress  that  the  new  party  would  con¬ 
stitute  “a  real  opposition  to  the  Indian  National  Congress”. 

The  fact  that  outwardly  the  character  of  this  new  party 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  desire  to  create  a  democratic 
opposition  to  the  INC  is  of  no  great  significance,  because  its 
real  purpose  is  to  provide  an  opposition  not  to  Congress  but 
to  Mr.  Nehru  himself.  Its  programme  demands  that  the 
course  of  non-alignment  with  military  blocs  as  well  as  the 
system  of  state  control  over  the  economy,  and  the  development 
of  cooperatives  in  rural  districts  should  be  rejected.  This  rr.eans 
a  complete  revision  of  Nehru’s  programme.  Some  statements 
at  the  last  Swatantra  congress,  in  particular  those  of  Prof. 
Ranga,  who  called  for  a  “bold  choice”  between  Nehru  and 
Gandhi,  confirmed  the  uncompromising  anti-Nehru  nature  of 
the  new  group.  In  short,  the  Swatantrists  created  their  party 
to  open  a  new  stage  in  the  offensive  against  Nehru  on  the 
basis  of  a  conservative  platform  which  has  now  been  formu¬ 
lated  clearly  for  the  first  time,  and  which  absorbs  all  elements 
of  right-wing  criticisms. 

A  conservative  opposition  to  Nehru  has  always  been  in 
existence  but  only  within  his  own  party.  Nehru  looked  with 
placid  tolerance  at  the  growth  of  right-wing  trends  in  the  INC 
because  such  an  opposition  was  always  nothing  more  than  a 
passive  non-acceptance  of  his  own  platform  without  any 
serious  attempt  to  substitute  it  by  some  other  programme. 
Nehru  continued  to  lead  successfully  the  Congress  embracing 
the  whole  of  India  in  its  indivisible  organism  and  paralizing 
all  efforts  of  the  opposition  within  the  INC  by  the  enthusiastic 
support  his  doctrine  found  in  the  entire  nation.  The  course 
chosen  by  him  made  him  leader  of  India  rather  than  a  leader 
of  the  INC,  and  the  right-wing  of  the  INC  could  not  take  the 
risk  of  a  clash  with  a  leader  who  was  backed  by  millions  of 
people. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  conservative  opposition  to  Nehru 
has  been  extended  beyond  the  framework  of  the  Nehru- 
controlled  INC.  According  to  its  creators,  the  Swatantra 
party  should  play  the  role  of  a  potential  centre  to  gather  all 
right-wing  elements  dissatisfied  with  Nehru  and  to  offer  an 
outlet  to  right-wing  feelings  in  the  INC  where  they  are  power¬ 
less  before  Nehru’s  unshakable  authority.  The  primary  aim  of 
the  Swatantra  is  based  on  a  calculation  that  in  time, 
apparently  after  Nehru’s  death,  the  Congress  would  be  in 
agony  of  contradictions  and  the  entire  right-wing  opposition 
in  the  Congress  would  join  the  Swatantra  ranks  thus  plunging 
the  Congress  in  a  state  of  political  anaemia.  In  this  case  the 
Swatantra  would  be  a  “real  opposition”  to  the  INC  and  the 
tactics  of  the  new  party  are,  in  fact,  based  on  such  a 
possibility. 

But  the  long-term  purpose  of  the  Swatantra  is  not  merely 


to  serve  as  a  purely  conservative  opposition  to  Nehru.  Its 
aim  is  to  embrace  any  possible  opposition  to  Nehru.  Its 
leaders  intimate  that  any  combination  of  forces  attacking 
Nehru  is  the  great  hope  of  the  new  party.  It  is  not  incidental 
that  among  the  godfathers  there  were  not  only  independent 
right-wing  elements  and  right-wing  elements  from  the  INC,  but 
also  the  spiritual  prophet  of  right-wing  socialists  Jai  Prakash 
Narayan,  although  the  latter  preferred  not  to  join  it  officially. 
Thus  its  role  should  be  to  serve  as  an  embryo  and  initiator  of 
a  wide  anti-Nehru  front,  which  means  an  eventual  merger  of 
the  conservatives  in  the  Congress,  independent  retrograde 
politicians  and  numerous  egocentric  groupings  like  right-wing 
socialists,  the  semi-fascist  “Jan  Sangh”  and  the  fanatically 
religious  “Hindu  Mahasabha”. 

The  very  irreconcilability  of  the  opposition  makes  its  efforts 
doomed  to  failure.  The  tasks  of  national  reconstruction  in 
India  are  too  great  and  urgent  to  allow  the  egotism  of  certain 
groupings  to  prevail.  Nehru’s  doctrine  is  the  only  possib’e 
national  programme  for  India  as  a  whole  and  that’s  why 
India  will  follow  him.  But  Nehru’s  major  as.set  now  is  not  so 
much  his  synthetic  wisdom  and  unshakeable  programme,  but 
the  awkward  activities  of  the  opposition  itself.  The  new  oppo¬ 
sition  displayed  feverish  energy  long  before  its  far  reaching 
plans  came  more  or  less  close  to  realization. 

The  creation  of  Swatantra  was  a  signal  for  a  general  anti- 
Nehru  offensive.  The  “Jan  Sangh”  party  together  with 
Swatantra  took  measures  to  block  any  undertakings  in  the  field 
of  agrarian  reform.  Never  yet  has  Nehru  had  an  occasion  to 
hear  in  parliament  such  loud  and  open  demands  that  the  policy 
of  neutralism  should  be  rejected  as  were  expressed  by  Masani 
and  Drived!  in  their  last  speeches.  The  excitement  displayed 
by  the  new  opposition  and  its  unofficial  supporters  gave  rise 
to  suspicions  among  rank-and-file  Indians  and  only  added 
to  the  prestige  of  Nehru  whose  programme  takes  care  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  people  and  has  crowned  India  with  a 
magnificent  halo  in  the  international  arena. 

Too  obvious  endeavours  of  the  new  opposition  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  its  shaky  position  in  India  by  its  international  ties, 
has  irreparably  compromised  it.  Since  its  foundation,  the 
Swatantra  party  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  alarming  rumours 
about  invisible  but  strong  threads  which  tied  it  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  official  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  would  do  more  than  merely  take  notice  of  the 
pleasant  fact  that  the  Swatantra  programme  to  a  large  extent 
meets  US  intentions  in  their  negotiations  with  Nehru,  in  par¬ 
ticular  their  intention  to  secure  guarantees  for  private  in¬ 
vestors.  Besides,  the  United  States  would  hardly  risk  to  provoke 
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Nehru’s  slightest  dissatisfaction  by  careless  contacts  with 
the  opposition,  however  friendly  it  may  be  with  the  United 
States.  But  facts  show  that  friends  of  American  business ‘may 
easily  find  a  powerful  lobby  across  the  ocean:  it  is  rumoured 
that  the  Rockefeller  Fund  has  already  infused  the  first  dose 
of  yellow  balsam  into  the  new  party's  blood  stream. 

Because  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the  United  States  the 
Swatantrites  forgot  during  President  Eisenhower's  visit  to 
India  that  the  President  came  to  see  not  them  but  Nehru. 
However,  they  came  to  their  senses  and  retired  in  confusion. 
They  were  comforted  soon  when  they  found  full  understanding 
in  Pakistan.  Rajagopalachari  called  for  an  alliance  with  Ayub 
Khan,  justifying  such  an  alliance  by  a  doubtful  digression 
into  the  history  of  Gandhism.  After  that  the  “unification  of 
the  subcontinent"  became  an  official  doctrine  of  Swatantra. 

Eisenhower's  stay  in  India  and  Pakistan  created  some  un¬ 
desired  rumours.  It  was  only  natural  for  him  to  offer  military 
aid  to  India  in  view  of  her  difficulties  in  the  Himalayas.  If 
his  name  was  attached  to  the  alleged  plans  of  establishing  an 
Indo-Pakistani  alliance  on  the  basis  of  Kashmir’s  partition, 
these  rumours  could,  after  all,  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  those 
who  like  far-reaching  deductions.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
at  the  very  height  of  the  circulation  of  these  rumours  (which 
greatly  annoyed  Mr.  Bunker,  US  Ambassador  to  India),  Mr. 
Tai  Prakash  Narayan  urgently  left  for  Pakistan  on  agreement 
with  Swatantra’s  leadership  as  a  secret  emissary  although 
officially  he  passed  as  a  private  visitor.  Upon  his  return  to  India 
he  and  General  Kariappa  immediately  called  for  an  alliance 
with  Pakistan.  Their  call  was  supported  by  the  Swatantra  party. 
Comparing  the  adherence  of  the  opposition  to  the  idea  of  such 
an  understanding,  and  numerous  hints  by  President  Ayub 
Khan  about  his  desire  to  reach  such  an  alliance  provided 
Kashmir  were  divided  between  the  countries,  the  public  at 
large  as  well  as  newspapers  came  to  a  conclusion  that  the  new 
opposition  was  ready  to  divide  Kashmir.  There  were  rumours 
that  US  support  for  this  idea  had  made  Narayan  go  to 
Pakistan  and  the  new  opposition  intensify  its  campaign  for 
“unification  of  the  subcontinent”.  But  any  division  of  Kashmir 
means  a  partition  of  Indian  Kashmir.  The  entire  right-wing 
opposition  got  under  a  volley  of  suspicions.  They  were 
regarded  as  people  who  are  ready  to  fight  for  Ladakh  while 
presenting  Kashmir  to  Pakistan  on  a  plate. 

Thus,  not  only  problems  of  ideology  and  tactics,  but  also 
different  approaches  to  the  national  interests  are  now  the 
marking  stones  of  the  watershed  which  exists  between  Nehru 
and  forces  opposing  him. 
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Budget  Deficit 

From  our  Hong  Kong  Correspondent 

The  annual  budget  of  the  Hong  Kong  Government  has 
always  been  balanced  with  an  ample  surplus,  but  the  budget 
for  the  current  year  presents  a  deficit  of  $268  million.  This 
unusual  increase  in  expenditure  is  due  partly  to  several  capital 
spendings,  such  as  water  reservoirs,  partly  to  the  general  rise 
of  salaries  of  governmental  workers,  and  the  proposed  increase 
by  4,691  people  in  the  different  government  departments.  To 
make  up  part  of  the  deficit  the  government  has  increased  the 
water  charges  and  taxes  on  petrol  and  cigarettes. 

Given  the  development  and  growth  of  the  city,  the  size  of 
the  administration  machinery  is  bound  to  increase,  but  is  it 
justifiable,  with  an  estimated  population  of  three  millions, 
to  have  50,225  public  workers,  and,  out  of  an  expenditure  of 
$931  million,  to  spend  $324  million  on  salaries  and  wages? 
In  Hong  Kong,  Government  jobs — for  instance  school  teachers 
— are  often  twice  and  even  three  times  better  paid  than  in 
private  organizations,  and  furthermore  there  is  the  wide  gap 
in  the  remuneration  of  European  and  Chinese  government 
employees.  It  has  become  proverbial  here  to  refer  to  a 
remunerative  and  comfortable  position  as  ‘“working  for  the 
royal  house” — meaning  the  government;  moreover  private 
firms  are  generally  unwilling  to  take  in  persons  who  have  been 
in  government  employment. 

However,  the  general  rise  of  salaries  might  have  passed 
unnoticed,  had  it  not  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  increase  in 
the  water  charge  and  taxes,  which  in  turn  sends  up  the  general 
price.  For,  stimulated  by  the  rise  of  salaries  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  workers,  a  general  demand  for  increase  of  wages  has 
risen  among  the  industrial  and  utilities  workers.  A  small 
portion  of  the  workers  have  already  achieved  an  increase  of 
IS  per  cent,  while  the  rest  are  still  in  hard  bargaining  with  the 
management.  Such  being  the  case,  prices  begin  to  soar  up. 
This  causes  much  concern  in  business  circles  and  the  general 
public.  Both  the  Chinese  General  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  are  clamouring  for  the  repeal 
of  the  increase  in  the  water  charges  and  taxes,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  government  will  yield  to  popular  demand.  As 
a  result  of  this,  another  round  of  increase  of  wages  and  prices 
has  become  inevitable. 

Hong  Kong  is  confronted  with  yet  another  problem.  Her 
industry,  booming  as  it  may  appear,  has  one  great  weakness — 
too  great  a  concentration  on  textiles,  especially  on  the  garment 
industry.  Up  to  one  month  ago  the  garment  industry  was 
doing  its  best  business,  when  many  orders  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  cancelled.  The  American  exporters 
had  speculated  that  the  US  Government  would  restrict  the 
imports  of  Hong  Kong  textiles,  but  it  subsequently  proved  to 
be  incorrect.  The  orders  so  far  cancelled  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  £5  million,  and  about  20  factories  are  badly  affected. 
This  does  not  only  constitute  a  serious  blow  to  the  local  gar¬ 
ment  industry,  but  it  also  temporarily  dampens  the  feverish 
expansion  of  the  textile  industries  in  general. 
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Big  Royal  Question 

From  Stuart  Griffin^  Tokyo 

The  next  big  question  governing  the  minds  of  those  stolid, 
staid  gentlemen  who  comprise  the  rather  mossbound  Imperial 
Household,  in  whose  hands — for  better  or  for  worse — are 
issues  of  royal  destiny  is  this:  who  will  boyish  Prince  Yoshi 
marry? 

The  youth  who  like  his  father  pursues  scientific  inclinations 
is  the  sole  member  of  the  present  Imperial  family  who  has  yet 
to  take  a  bride  or  groom. 

Crown  Prince  Akihito  married  a  flour  miller’s  daughter,  a 
commoner,  and  this  headline-grabbing  event  was  followed,  in 
due  course,  by  the  marriage  of  Princess  Suga  to  another 
commoner,  a  bank  clerk  whose  veins  ran  rich,  however,  in 
blue  blood  dating  back  into  feudal  Tokugawa  times. 

Will  the  science-minded,  quietly  shy  youngest  prince  step 
down  the  same  bridal  path  or  will  he  be  betrothed  to  a  young 
lady  of  like  station  in  life. 

This  time  it  is  the  prince  whose  classmates  call  “Martian” — 
for  his  head  is  overly  oblong  in  shape — who  is  the  victim  of 
local  journalism  speculation,  and  gossip. 

Shy  Yoshi  colours  like  a  rose  when  intimates  ask  him  that 
big  leading  question — now  it’s  your  turn  to  marry,  when  will 
you? 

The  24-year-old  prince  goes  every  morning  at  nine  to  the 
Fujii  Zoological  Research  Room  of  Tokyo  University.  He  is 
hard  at  work  on  a  study  of  “Historiological  Research  of 
Pigeon  Crops  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Crop  Milk”.  Doubts 
have  often  been  cast  on  the  lucidity  of  other  minds  in  this 
Imperial  Family,  but  never  on  this  youngest  Imperial  intellect. 
Yoshi  is  the  bright  one;  he  is  very  bright. 

Rumours  are  rife  about  what  this  bashful  prince  is  “really 
like”.  And  from  all  the  rumours,  tips,  guesses,  and  actual 
knowledge  based  on  facts,  this  pattern  of  the  young  man 
hazily  emerges. 

He  is  a  romantic,  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Dostoievsky,  a 
boy  very  keen  on  his  own  country’s  classics,  especially  the 
Genji  Monogatari  by  famed  Lady  Shikibu  Murasaki.  He 
waited  only  until  18  when  he  penned  a  love  poem  of  his  own, 
based  on  Ainu  folk  lore,  a  sad  tale  of  the  lost,  unrequited 
love  of  a  boy,  Manabe,  and  a  girl,  Setona,  in  the  moonlight, 
shadow-crossed  Akan  Sea. 

Those  who  watched  him  celebrate  a  rare  baseball  victory 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  Tokyo  University,  over  more  lowly  Meiji 
University,  applauded  his  abilities  as  a  beer-drinker. 

But  the  youngster  is  steady,  slow  to  converse,  friendly,  but 
reserved.  He  is,  in  a  word,  somewhat  old-fashioned.  This 
has  prompted  people  close  to  him  to  guess  that  he  will  not, 
as  his  older  brother  is  supposed  to  have  done  popularly,  select 
his  own  bride.  Instead  he  will  follow  Japanese,  let  alone 
Imperial  dictates,  and  allow  his  wife  to  be  picked  for  him. 

“Kasei-chan”  as  he  is  also  called  by  close  friends — this  is 
the  Japanese  word  for  “sputnik” — will  have  to  wait  another 
two  to  three  years  though.  Over-early  marriages  seem  no 
longer  to  be  the  fashion  in  the  Imperial  circles. 

The  princess-to-be  will  allegedly  come  from  one  of  the  top 
Japanese  families.  But  birth  is  not  to  be  the  sole  criterion. 
“Mrs.  Yoshi-no-Mika”  will  have  to  have  better-than-average 
school  records,  and  from  an  institution  of  some  distinction. 


She  will  have  to  have  a  clean  bill  of  health  physically  and 
mentally,  with  no  feeble-minded,  criminal,  poor-healthed 
people  in  the  family  background,  a  family  with  no  history  of 
that  much-feared  disease  that  even  today  Japanese  talk  about 
only  in  whispers,  tuberculosis. 

She  must  have  a  shining  reputation  for  modesty,  purity,  and 
all  the  girlhood  virtues.  She  must  be  of  a  blood-relationship 
not  closer  than  a  sixth  degree  consanguinity  with  the  Imperial 
Family. 

Lastly,  and  important  in  an  age  where  the  country  has 
shucked  social  pretences  for  the  hard  realism  of  a  .solid  yen 
bank  account,  the  lucky  lady’s  father  must  be  financially  in¬ 
dependent,  even  wealthy. 

To  those  who  view  him  from  close  up  but  who  scarcely 
know  him — who  see  him  at  tennis  matches,  boxing  bouts, 
swimming  meets,  baseball  games,  and  soccer  tournaments  (for 
he  is  a  keen  follower  of  many  kinds  of  athletics,  though  he 
personally  is  an  indifferent  athlete) — Yoshi-no-Miya  appears 
to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own. 

He  sits  quite  calmly,  hands  folded,  his  features  more  or 
less  immobile,  his  head  still.  On  his  face  is  a  small,  ever¬ 
present,  utterly  enigmatic  smile,  as  if  without  laughing  he  is 
in  the  constant  process  of  enjoying  his  own  private  joke,  which 
to  him  at  least  must  be  very  very  funny  indeed. 

Australia 

West  Irian  is  Becoming 
Hotter  Issue 

From  Charles  Meeking,  Canberra 

Fifteen  years  after  the  declaration  of  Indonesia’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  her  dispute  with  the  Netherlands  over  West  Irian 
(West  New  Guinea)  has  not  only  not  been  solved  yet,  but 
is  giving  rise  to  all  the  classic  symptoms  of  future  trouble. 

Dutch  warships,  jet  fighters  and  conscripts  are  being  sent 
to  the  area,  allegedly  to  counter  Indonesian  aggressiveness  in 
demands  for  sovereignty  (and  with  pointed  disregard  of 
solemn  assurances  by  Indonesia  that  she  will  not  initiate  the 
use  of  force  in  the  argument).  As  for  Indonesian  armed  forces 
they  are  being  strengthened,  and  about  pne-third  of  the  budget 
is  devoted  to  defence. 

Australia,  which  for  years  has  sat  on  the  sidelines  cheering 
on  the  Dutch,  while  strongly  disclaiming  any  arrangements  for 
mutual  defence,  is  now  finding  the  policy  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost.  Instead  of  having  a  friendly  Indonesia  as  a 
neighbour  we  have  a  nation  with  a  genuine  grievance,  and  one 
backed  not  merely  by  the  Communist  bloc,  as  some 
Australians  like  to  pretend,  but  by  practically  all  the  free 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

As  this  is  written,  the  Australian  Minister  for  Territories, 
Mr.  Paul  Hasluck,  is  about  to  depart  for  The  Hague  to  discuss 
both  the  strategic  considerations  involved  in  the  build-up  of 
armed  forces  strength  on  both  sides  and  the  political  implica¬ 
tions.  He  will  also  express  Australian  misgivings  about  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Dutch  are  moving  to  give  a  limited 
group  of  Papuans  a  so-called  “legislative  authority”  in  the 
Dutch-controlled  end  of  New  Guinea,  in  contrast  with  the 
Australian  policy  of  hastening  slowly. 

If  these  talks  are  followed  by  renewed  declarations  that 
Australia  will  continue  to  support  Dutch  retention  of  the 
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I  Territory,  or  that  the  two  countries  have  agreed  New  Guinea 

I  should  become  a  new  and  independent  state  when  her  peoples 

f  are  competent  to  determine  their  own  future,  then  the  repercus- 

t  sions  in  Asia,  and  especially  among  the  Asian  members  of 

SEATO,  may  be  disturbing  to  Canberra.  The  grave  mistake 
I  Australia  has  been  making  over  the  years  in  this  issue,  mainly 

)  because  the  now  Lord  Casey  was  somehow  convinced  that 

I  Indonesia  was  likely  to  turn  to  Communism,  can  be 

perpetuated  only  at  serious  risks  to  peace  in  the  area.  If  the 
i  current  moves  do  not  convince  the  Australian  Government 
)  of  this,  then  President  Sukarno  had  better  try  to  do  it  during 
his  visit  later  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  presence  of  Australian  troops  in 
I  Malaya  may  prove  an  additional  embarrassment  to  the 

.  Australian  Government  in  certain  contingencies.  They  are  to 

r  remain  there  after  the  end  of  the  12-year  emergency  on  July 

5  31  at  the  request  of  the  Malayan  Government,  to  “protect 

5  Malaya  from  outside  aggression”.  A  few  Australians  are  now 

asking  what  the  role  of  these  forces  would  be  if  a  clash 
r  occurred  between  Indonesia  and  Holland,  or  serious  trouble 
occurred  in  Malaya  and  Singapore  as  a  result  of  Chinese 
5  pressures.  If  there  is  an  official  answer  to  these  troublesome 
1  questions,  it  has  not  been  disclosed. 

The  wider  interest  being  shown  in  Australia’s  administrative 
problems  in  New  Guinea  has  also  revealed  the  Australian 
Government's  wise  and  determined  stand  against  any  form 
of  racial  discrimination,  and  the  sadly  opposing  views  of  many 
white  settlers. 

Mr.  Hasluck,  trying  to  rebut  charges  that  political  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  Australian  end  is  lagging  behind  that  of  Dutch- 
controlled  West  Irian,  has  stressed  that  in  the  Australian  view 
the  best  foundation  for  political  maturity  is  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  work  in  the  villages,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  now  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  their  village  coun¬ 
cils,  and  as  a  consequence,  more  than  a  thousand  people  have 
1  actual  and  detailed  experience  in  running  their  own  affairs.  He 

t  sees  this  as  the  nucleus  of  an  expanded  indigenous  representa¬ 

tion  in  the  Legislative  Council,  which  at  present  has  only  three 
t  New  Guinean  representatives.  Nevertheless  in  Papua  and 
1  New  Guinea  “any  political  growth  is  handicapped  by  the  fact 

f  that  there  is  no  common  language,  no  Territory-wide  sense 

e  of  community,  and  nothing  even  resembling  a  Territory-wide 
s  political  structure”.  The  Minister  did  not  say,  incidentally, 

t  whether  he  regards  as  a  sign  of  political  advancement  the 

refusal  of  some  70  natives  in  the  Rabaul  area  of  New  Britain 
I  to  pay  local  government  tax.  In  the  neighbouring  Raluana 

r  group  only  one-third  of  the  eligible  700  taxpayers  have  paid 

I  their  £2  per  head  tax.  Two  years  ago  the  people  in  this  area 

a  stoned  administration  officers  trying  to  collect  the  tax,  and 

e  ricochet  bullets  from  a  patrol  killed  two  villagers  and  wounded 

e  another.  Tax  may  be  regarded  in  Treasury  circles  as  one 

e  of  the  evidences  of  advancing  civilisation,  but  a  lot  of  people 

in  Rabaul  seem  to  disagree. 

i.  Many  of  the  white  settlers  in  New  Guinea,  most  of  them 
s  Australians,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  gradual 

f  increase  in  political  power  of  the  native  peoples  and  eventual 

self-determination  for  the  New  Guineans.  Many  resent  the 
e  official  policy  of  non-discrimination,  and  in  Rabaul  a  group 

J  of  white  members  of  a  club  which  had  been  seeking  a  new 

e  swimming  pool  open  to  whites  and  Chinese  but  not  to  natives 

e  has  been  told  bluntly  that  the  Administration  will  provide  a 

site  for  a  pool  only  if  it  is  available  to  all  swimmers, 
t  New  Guinea  is  not  the  only  area  where  the  Australian 
c  Government  is  faced  with  the  “colour”  problem.  The  treat¬ 


ment  and  possible  assimilation  of  Australian  aborigines  is  still 
a  subject  of  debate  and  concern,  not  lessened  by  patches  of 
prejudice  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  The  Labour 
Opposition  has  been  urging  recently  that  aborigines  should  be 
given  seats  in  the  Northern  Territory  Legislative  Council, 
despite  the  belief  of  experts  that  none  is  at  present  equipped 
for  the  tasks  of  government.  An  additional  consideration  is 
that  the  Labour  plan  would  cut  across  the  policy  of  assimila¬ 
tion.  Government  spokesmen  claim  that  when  aborigines  are 
elected  to  councils  they  should  represent  all  sections  of  the 
community,  including  the  whites. 
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Colour  Bar  in  Reverse 

From  our  Singapore  Correspondent 

There  has  been  much  bitter  criticism  in  the  local  press  on  j 

South  Africa’s  apartheid  policy  and  there  is  a  distinct  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  trade  boycott  against  South  Africa  as  a  result.  Little 
has  been  said,  however,  about  the  colour  bar  in  reverse  that  i 

is  operating  here.  In  its  own  small  way,  it  is  every  bit  as  in-  | 

furiating  and  retrograde  as  what  is  happening  in  South  Africa. 

But  there  is  a  strange  reluctance  to  talk  out  about  these  things 
and  the  only  person  who  has  adverted  to  it  publicly  is  the 
veteran  journalist  Vernon  Bartlett  in  the  Straits  Times.  In 
one  of  his  recent  columns,  he  referred  to  the  anti-white 
racialism  that  is  so  unpleasant  a  feature  of  Singapore  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  the  equally  obnoxious  anti-Chinese  racialism  that 
is  being  shown  by  the  more  extreme  nationalist  section  of  the 
Malays  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  “This  world  condemna¬ 
tion  of  apartheid  will  not  be  rendered  more  useful  by  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  apartheid  in  reverse,”  Mr.  Bartlett  con¬ 
cluded.  As  it  happens,  not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  K.  M.  Byrne, 

Singapore’s  Eurasian  Minister  for  Labour  and  Law,  in  answer-  - 

ing  questions  over  Radio  Singapore  on  matters  pertaining  to 
his  Ministry,  dealt  with  a  question  put  by  an  Englishman  who  ; 

is  now  a  Singapore  citizen  and  intends  to  make  his  home  here.  • 

The  Englishman  asked  him  why  it  was  that  when  seeking 
employment  some  employers  still  continued  to  class  him  as  an  I 

expatriate  European  and  give  preference  to  local  Asian  citizens.  * 

Mr.  Byrne’s  reply  was  not  entirely  convincing.  He  said  that  • 

all  Singapore  citizens  of  whatever  racial  origins  should  be 
treated  equally  and  should  have  equal  opportunities  of  employ¬ 
ment.  No-one,  of  course,  can  quarrel  with  this  answer.  But 
it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  He  went  on  to  say  that  if  the 
questioner  is  prepared  to  accept  conditions  of  service  on  the 
same  terms  as  local  residents  and  makes  this  known  to  prospec¬ 
tive  employers,  perhaps  his  chances  of  getting  emi^oyment 
would  be  equal.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Byrne  deliberately 
intended  that  due  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  his  use  of  the 
small  word  “perhaps”  but  his  answer  did  not  deal  squarely  with 
all  the  issues  involved.  It  was  belied,  in  fact,  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  Classified  Advertisements  Column 
of  the  Straits  Times  at  about  the  same  time,  which  read  in 
part:  “Englishman,  38,  Malayan  citizen.  University  graduate 
.  .  .  at  present  in  dead-end  position  due  to  Malayanization 
policy,  seeks  any  work  offering  prospects  on  merit.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  that  now  commends  itself  to  Mr.  Byrne’s  attention  is  how 
can  a  Malayan  citizen  (albeit  an  Englishman)  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  present  Government’s  Malayanization  policy  if 
all  citizens  are  being  treated  alike  regardless  of  their  racial  origin? 
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The  PubKc  Service  in  New  States  by  Kenneth  Younger 
{Oxford  University  Press,  16.y.)- 

One  of  the  many  problems  which  confront  colonial  terri¬ 
tories  on  becoming  independent  or  self-governing  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  manning  their  public  services,  both  during  and  after 
the  transition  period. 

In  the  past,  colonial  territories  have  come  to  rely,  in  their 
political  and  economic  affairs,  on  the  existence  of  a  public 
service  containing  a  high  proportion  of  officials  trained  in 
modern  and  administrative  and  technological  methods.  Al¬ 
though  the  greater  number  of  public  servants  have  been 
recruited  locally,  the  higher  administrative  posts,  relatively  few 
in  number,  have  almost  always  been  filled  by  officers  of  the 
Colonial  Service. 

With  the  awakening  of  political  consciousness  has  come  the 
demand  for  widespread  education  and  training  in  technical 
and  administrative  held,  but  the  demand  for  independence  does 
not  wait  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  indigenous  administrative 
machinery  to  take  over  the  task  of  running  the  country  and 
putting  into  practice  many  ambitious  development  plans.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  new  self-governing  or  independent  territory  hnds 
itself  still  relying  on  a  considerable  number  of  Overseas 
Officers  to  help  in  the  administrative  services.  Although  this 
seems  an  obvious  course  to  take,  there  are  both  material  and 
psychological  difficulties  to  overcome.  If  relations  between 
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the  colonial  power  and  the  local  political  leaders  are  bad, 
the  continued  presence  of  former  Colonial  Service  officers  may 
be  regarded  as  an  affront  to  national  sovereignty.  The  officers 
themselves  would  feel  insecure  and  unwilling  to  prolong  their 
term  of  office. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  India  and  Pakistan,  in  spite 
of  the  amicable  relations  between  the  departing  rulers  and 
the  newly  independent  countries,  the  rapid  transfer  of  power 
from  one  group  to  another  inevitably  set  up  certain  tensions, 
and  some  of  those  who  were  forced  to  relinquish  power  did  not 
wish  to  continue  on  the  new  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
officers  chose  to  stay  until  they  were  replaced  by  Indian  or 
Pakistani  officers.  The  choice  was  a  personal  one,  which  will 
confront  many  Overseas  Officers  now  engaged  in  helping  to 
administer  territories  which  are  rapidly  working  towards  self 
government.  Bearing  in  mind  the  relatively  small  number  of 
locally  recruited  officers  who  would  be  experienced  enough  to 
fill  the  gap,  it  is  therefore  desirable  the  Overseas  Officers 
should  remain  for  a  certain  time  and  help  during  the  transi¬ 
tional  period.  As  they  can  no  longer  be  offered  a  permanent 
career  in  the  territory,  some  other  inducement  will  be  required 
to  persuade  them  to  stay. 

Mr.  Younger  describes  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  from 
1954  onwards  to  adapt  the  Colonial  Service  to  the  changing 
situation  and  examines  the  way  in  which  the  arrangements 
have  been  working  out  in  practice.  Although  he  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  public  services  in  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Sudan 
and  Malaya,  his  comments  and  conclusions  on  the  future  role 
of  the  Overseas  Service  and  the  part  that  can  also  be  played  by 
international  organizations  can  be  usefully  applied  to  other 
colonial  territories  which  are  climbing  the  ladder  to 
independence. 

Archaeology  in  China  by  Wii  i.iam  Watson  (Max  Parrish, 
51s.  6d.). 

This  superb  collection  of  photographs  was  selected  from  an 
exhibition,  of  some  of  the  most  important  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  sent  to  Britain  by  the  Chinese 
Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries. 

Although  before  the  last  war,  some  intensive  field  work  was 
carried  out  in  Chinese  archaeology,  it  is  only  during  the  past 
ten  years  that  widespread  surveying  and  excavation  has 
brought  to  light  the  remains  of  bronze-age  river  valley  civilisa¬ 
tions  comparable  in  technical  skill  and  social  development  with 
the  ancient  civilisations  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Since 
their  establishment  in  1950,  the  Committees  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Cultural  Properties  (part  of  the  local  organisation  of 
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the  Ministry  of  Culture)  have  surveyed  and  excavated  sites 
continuously,  with  the  result  that  the  culture  of  the  Yellow 
River  is  revealed  as  an  independent  phenomenon — like  those 
centred  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  Near  East.  From  the 
material  discovered,  Mr.  Watson  feels  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  Neolithic  times,  as  in  the  Bronze  Age,  the 
Central  Plain  of  China  was  the  focal  point,  whose  influence 
radiated  outwards — although  how  far  to  the  Near  East  or  into 
Southern  Siberia  is  not  yet  known.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
“culture-traits”  must  have  been  accepted  from  the  far  west — 
the  knowledge  of  bronze-casting  for  instance,  which  in  turn 
was  used  to  produce  shapes  and  forms  which  were  entirely 
Chinese  in  feeling. 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume,  that  is  from  the  Palaeo¬ 
lithic  Age  to  the  Han  dynasty,  shows  the  development  from 
roughly  worked  stone  tools,  probably  the  handiwork  of  the 
type  now  called  “Peking  Man”,  to  the  fine  bronze  implements 
and  vessels  of  the  Chou  dynasties  and  from  the  Neolithic 
painted  burial  urns  to  the  enchanting  clay  figurines  of  dancers 
and  musicians  of  the  Han  era.  This  same  dynasty  also  saw  the 
development  of  the  major  arts.  Examples  are  shown  of  the 
figure  painting  of  the  period,  taken  from  the  mural  in  the  great 
tomb  at  Wang  Tu.  New  and  exotic  motifs  indicating  contacts 
with  the  art  of  the  steppe  nomads,  and  possibly,  at  several 
removes,  even  with  Hellenistic  art,  appear  in  the  stone  and 
wood  carvings,  and  the  lacquer  work.  Building  in  brick, 
with  vaulted  and  domed  roofs  is  illustrated  from  a  number  of 
large  tombs  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.D.  As  with 
similar  excavations  of  Etruscan  tombs  in  Italy,  our  knowledge 
of  the  social  and  everyday  life  of  both  late  Chou  and  Han 
times  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  grave  goods,  the  clay 
figurines,  the  models  of  houses,  boats  and  carts  with  which 
the  tombs  were  furnished. 

This  is  an  exciting  and  stimulating  book  for  anyone  with 
a  feeling  for  the  continuity  of  human  experience  and  for  Man's 
endless  struggle  to  fashion  the  material  around  him  into 
objects  of  usefulness  and  beauty. 
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The  author  gives  as  objective  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
impact  of  the  world  Communist  movement  upon  and  its 
significance  for  South-East  Asia.  He  also  tries  to  present  a 
picture  of  Communism  as  it  appears  to  the  inhabitants 
of  South-East  Asia.  (Chatham  House)  42s  net 
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'.  .  .  an  excellent  study  of  the  period.  It  is  unemotional  and 
just,  avoiding  both  the  goggle-eyed  wonder  at  the  vastness 
of  Chinese  change  and  the  opposite  danger  of  underplaying 
Chinese  achievements  merely  because  the  Chinese  have  been 
caught  out  exaggerating.’  the  times  literary  supplement 
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The  first  full-length  interpretative  work  on  this  important 
subject;  most  of  the  material  was  derived  from  primary 
Japanese  sources,  from  interviews  and  from  direct  observation. 
There  is  an  introductory  essay  by  Professor  Maruyama  of 
Tokyo  University.  (Chatham  House)  50s  net 
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Economics  and  Trade 


BRITISH-JAPANESE  TRADE  HOPES 


During  the  four-year  period  1956-1959,  UK  imports  from 
Japan  experienced  a  steady  upward  trend,  while  UK  exports 
to  Japan  expanded  at  a  lower  rate  (and  in  1 958  had  a  severe 
setback)  with  the  result  that  as  from  1958  the  UK  had  an  unfavour¬ 
able  trade  balance  with  Japan. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  development  of  UK — Japanese 
trade  since  1957.  TTie  latest  available  figures  register  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  1960,  but  it  appears  to  be 
of  a  temporary  character,  and  there  are  indications  for  possibilities 
of  trade  expansion  between  the  two  countries. 

UK  imports  UK  exports  UK  re-exports 


1957  whole  year 

1958  whole  year 

1959  whole  year 

1958  first  quarter 

1959  first  quarter 
1%0  first  quarter 


24.2 

27.9 

1.1 

35.3 

19.3 

0.8 

43.2 

32.2 

1.0 

8.5 

4.6 

0.2 

12.5 

8.9 

0.3 

9.7 

6.5 

0.4 

(all  figures  in  £  million) 

At  the  time  of  writing,  negotiations  between  the  UK  and  Japan 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  long-term  trade  treaty  were  conducted  in 
Tokyo.  These  talks  were  the  fourth  resumption  of  previous 
negotiations  which  were  suspended  for  one  year  in  1959.  These 


protracted  negotiations  clearly  show  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
long-term  agreements,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  scope 
for  the  expansion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  However, 
such  an  agreement  would  create  a  better  climate  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade. 

The  recent  contract  for  three  Viscounts  placed  by  the  All-Nippon 
Airways  of  Japan,  as  well  as  the  contract  for  a  150  MW  nuclear 
power  station  to  be  supplied  by  the  G.E.C.-Simon  Carves  Atomic 
Energy  Group  (see  Eastern  World,  December  issue),  and  orders 
secured  from  Japan  for  the  supply  of  gas  installations  by  Hum¬ 
phreys  &  Glasgow  Ltd.,  are  pointers  of  possibilities  for  UK  engi¬ 
neering  industries  to  develop  this  market.  It  is  felt  in  some  British 
industrial  circles  that  a  long-term  trade  agreement  would  create 
better  facilities  for  obtaining  orders  for  engineering  goods,  including 
machine  tools,  from  Japan.  A  survey  of  Japanese  imports  of  these 
goods  from  other  West  European  countries  together  with  estimates 
of  Japanese  requirements  in  the  near  future  and  the  liberalisation 
of  Japan’s  import  policy  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  the  potential 
value  of  this  market  for. Britain’s  industries. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1960,  UK  exports  to  Japan 
included  machinery  (other  than  electric)  valued  at  £1'2  million 
as  against  £1'1  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1959, 
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and  the  1%0  exports  included  textile  machinery  (£04  million); 
office  machinery  (£0'2  million);  and  machine  tools  (£0*1  million). 
Exports  of  electric  machinery  and  apparatus  were  valued  at  £0*2 
million;  scientific  instruments,  £0*3  million;  road  vehicles,  £0*3 
million;  iron  and  steel,  £0*6  million.  There  was  a  slight  increase 
in  exports  of  chemicals  which  reached  the  value  of  £0*9  million 
(as  against  £0*7  million  in  the  1959  first  quarter).  The  exports  of 
wool  and  wool  tops  decreased  to  £1*1  million,  but  those  wool  yarns 
and  woollen  and  worsted  woven  fabrics  were  valued  at  £0*6  million 
(£0*5  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1959).  Exports 
of  beverages,  mainly  whisky,  increased  during  this  period  from 
£95,425  to  £147,845. 

The  contraction  of  British  imports  from  Japan  during  the  first 
quarter  of  I960  was  due  to  a  decrease  of  imports  of  fish  and  fish 
preparations.  UK  overall  imports  of  these  goods  dropped  to  £12*3 
million  in  the  first  three  months  of  l%0  (as  against  £15*3  million 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1959),  and  the  imports  from 
Japan,  the  biggest  supplier  of  these  goods  to  Britain  decreased  from 
£8*3  million  to  £4*1  million  (the  imports  from  Canada,  the  second 
biggest  supplier,  decreased  from  £2*7  million  to  £1*3  million). 
Imports  of  tinned  fruit  remained  at  approximately  the  same  level 
of  £1*4  million.  , 

On  the  other  hand  the  imports  of  some  goods  registered  an  in¬ 
crease.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1%0  imports  of  wood  reached 
the  value  of  £1*2  million  and  those  of  wood  and  cork  manufactures 
— £1*1  million — in  both  cases  double  the  value  of  the  1959  imports. 
Imports  of  cotton  woven  fabrics  amounted  to  £0*6  million  (1959, 
£0*4  million);  chemicals,  £0*3  million;  ferro-alloys,  £0*2  million;  and 
nickel,  £0*1  million.  Japan  continued  to  be  the  biggest  supplier 
of  raw  silk,  accounting  in  l%0  for  about  50  per  cent  in  volume, 
and  for  about  66  per  cent  in  value,  of  Britain’s  overall  imports, 
million  during  the  first  quarter  of  1959  to  143,262  lb.  worth  £0*2 

The  raw  silk  imports  increased  from  %,885  lb.  valued  at  £0*1 
million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1960.  The  second 
biggest  supplier  was  China  with  41,000  lb.  costing  £58,988  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1%0. 

Japan’s  Trade  with  Common 
Market 

¥N  1959,  the  countries  of  the  European  Common  Market  con- 
siderably  expanded  their  trade  with  Japan  (the  only  registered 
decrease  occurred  in  Dutch  imports  from  Japan). 

tVest  Germany:  Exports  to  Japan  reached  the  value  of  DM  383*3 
million  in  1959  as  against  DM  349*1  million  in  1958;  imports 
from  Japan  increased  from  DM  189*2  million  in  1958  to  DM  214*6 
million  in  1959,  and  Germany  had  a  strong  favourable  trade 
balance. 

France:  Exports  to  Japan  which  were  valued  at  Fr.  6,818  million 
in  1958  increased  to  Fr.  10,300  million  in  1959;  imports  from  Japan 
increased  from  Fr.  4,133  million  in  1958  to  Fr.  4,804  million  in 
1959,  giving  France  a  strong  favourable  trade  balance  with  Japan. 

Italy:  Exports  to  Japan  increased  from  L.  5,312  million  in  1958 
to  L.  7,046  million  in  1959;  imports  from  Japan  rose  from  L.  8,213 
million  in  1958  to  L.  9,465  million  in  1959.  Italy  had  an  unfavour¬ 
able  trade  balance  with  Japan. 

Belgo-Luxemhurg:  Exports  to  Japan  grew  from  Belg.  Fr.  909 
million  in  1958  to  Belg.  Fr.  1,147  million  in  1959;  imports  from 
Japan  show  a  slight  increase  from  Belg.  Fr.  976  million  in  1958  to 
Belg.  Fr.  997  million  in  1959.  Thus  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
which  had  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  in  1958  achieved  a 
favourable  trade  balance  in  1959. 

Holland:  Exports  to  Japan  increased  from  FI.  49*6  million  in 
1958  to  FI.  76*6  million  in  1959;  imports  from  Japan  dropped  from 
FI.  111*9  million  in  1958  to  FI.  72*3  million,  and  Holland’s  strong 
unfavourable  balance  in  1958  was  turned  into  a  small  favourable 
balance. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  UZBEKISTAN 

By  HABIB  ABDULLA  YEV 

This  is  the  second  of  three  exciusivc  articies  which  Academicuin  AbduUayey, 

President  of  the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  specially  written  for 
“Eastem  World”.  The  third  article  will  deal  with  Uzbekistan’s  scientific 

progress. 


The  power  industry 

UNDER  the  Soviet  regime,  Uzbekistan  has  been  covered  with 
a  wide  network  of  electric  power  stations.  Today,  they 
generate  more  electric  current  than  the  whole  of  Russia 
did  in  1913. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  power  industry  is  very 
characteristic  of  Uzbekistan.  Being  used  to  operating  with  large 
figures,  we  sometimes  fail  to  give  second  thought  to  what  is  con¬ 
cealed  behind  them.  In  per  capita  power  output,  the  Uzbek 
republic  will  soon  overtake  such  countries  as  France,  Japan  and 
Italy.  Indeed,  in  1%S,  the  total  power  output  of  Uzbekistan  will 
amount  to  almost  twelve  thousand  kwh. 

The  process  of  complete  electrification  of  the  republic  will  be 
furthered  and  a  unified  power  grid  will  be  created.  Cheap  elec¬ 
tricity  will  find  wider  use  not  only  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
rural  population,  but  also  in  many  of  the  processes  of  agricultural 
production. 

Today,  90  per  cent  of  all  the  hydropower  stations  in  Uzbekistan 
have  automatic  controls  and  70  per  cent  of  all  the  power  statioru 
have  been  switched  over  to  remote  controls. 

Mineral  resources 

In  1913,  there  was  only  one  oil  field  in  Uzbekistan,  namely,  the 
Chimion  oil  field  in  Ferghana  valley,  which  produced  only  13,200 


tons  of  oil.  Today,  there  are  seven  large  oil  fields  in  Ferghana 
valley  and  Surkhan-Darya  region,  and  in  the  near  future,  the 
production  of  oil  will  extend  to  the  Bukhara  region. 

By  1%S,  oil  output  in  Uzbekistan  is  to  be  boosted  2'3  times  over 
and  the  Uzbek  republic  will  be  able  to  meet  its  requirements  in 
oil  and  oil  products  and  no  longer  bring  them  in  from  other  parts 
of  the  USSR. 

Recently,  enormous  deposits  of  natural  gas  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Bukhara  region.  The  reserves  there  are  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  1*3  trillion  cubic  metres  of  gas.  These  deposits  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  famous  gas  reserves  in  Kuwait,  South  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Texas.  Considerable  gas  reserves  have  also 
been  tracked  in  Ferghana  valley. 

In  1965,  the  annual  output  of  gas  in  Uzbekistan  will  exceed 
18,000  million  cubic  metres.  This  will  enable  the  republic  to 
stop  the  import  of  coal  and  will  save  millions  roubles.  At  the 
same  time  this  will  relieve  the  strain  on  transport.  Thirty-one 
cities  and  towns  in  Uzbekistan  will  receive  gas  for  everyday  con¬ 
sumption  and  all  the  major  industrial  enterprises  there  will  be 
turned  over  to  gas  heating.  The  share  of  gas  in  the  fuel  balance 
of  the  republic  will  rise  from  3  to  60  per  cent. 

The  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  Uzbekistan  are  so  large  that  they 
will  be  piped  to  other  economic  districts.  A  total  of  6,000  kilo¬ 
metres  of  gas  mains  will  be  built  to  the  Urals,  the  'Dijik,  Kirghiz 
and  Kazakh  republics. 
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The  development  of  the  gas  industry  will  bring  about  radical 
changes  in  the  structure  of  industrial  production  and  will  have  a 
revolutionising  effect  on  the  national  economy  and  the  living 
conditions  of  the  population. 

It  is  known  that,  at  present,  the  United  States  has  the  most 
highly-developed  gas  industry  in  the  world.  It  required  America 
85  years  to  achieve  the  present-day  level.  The  Uzbek  republic 
will  exceed  it  within  the  current  seven-year  period. 

Non-ferrous  metallurgy 

Uzbekistan  is  extremely  lich  in  non-ferrous  and  rare  metals — 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  tungsten,  molibdenum,  gold  and  other  metal 
ores.  Towards  the  end  of  1965,  Uzbekistan  will  take  first  place 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  production  of  tin,  zinc  and  copper. 

Chemistry 

Uzbekistan,  today,  has  an  up-to-date  chemical  industry  of  a 
great  capacity.  In  the  output  of  mineral  fertilisers,  the  republic 
holds  third  place  among  the  Union  republics  of  the  USSR,  and  its 
pride  is  the  mineral  fertiliser  plant  in  Chirchik.  The  super¬ 
phosphate  plants  in  Kokand  and  Samarkand  as  well  as  the  Tash¬ 
kent  Rubber  plant  are  steadily  boosting  production. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  build  in  the  near  future  an  acetate 
silk  plant  in  Ferghana  and  a  polychlorvinyl  plant  in  Bukhara. 

It  has  to  be  added  that  in  a  few  months’  time  an  artificial  leather 
plant  will  be  commissioned  in  Tashkent.  Its  annual  capacity  will 
be  one  million  square  metres.  In  the  town  of  Navoii,  construction 
work  has  been  launched  on  a  polinak  plant  and  in  Bukhara 
another  plant  is  being  built  to  process  polinak  into  artificial  wool. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seven-year  period,  that  is  in  1%5,  the 
production  of  nitrogen  fertilisers  will  be  3’2  times  over  the  present 
level.  This  will  allow  to  increase  by  50  per  cent  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  fertilisers  introduced  into  the  cotton  plantations  and  will 
thus  put  Uzbekistan  ahead  of  the  most  high-yield  irrigated  regions 
in  the  United  States  in  the  norms  of  fertilisers. 

On  the  whole,  by  1965,  the  Uzbek  republic  is  to  increase 
chemical  output  fourfold. 

Machine  production 

Prior  to  the  October  Revolution,  there  was  not  a  single  machine 
building  enterprise  in  Uzbekistan;  today,  there  are  scores  of 
modern  farm,  textile  and  other  machine  building  plants.  The 
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republic  produces  special  equipment  for  the  chemical,  cotton 
ginning,  textile  and  food  industries,  for  irrigation  and  highway 
construction,  hoist  and  earth  shifting  machines  as  well  as  electro¬ 
technical  and  radiotechnical  instruments  and  apparatus. 

In  seven  years’  time  the  overall  industrial  output  of  Uzbekistan 
will  go  up  by  80  per  cent  and  by  then  the  republic  will  hold  the 
fourth  place  in  the  USSR  volume  of  machine-building  output. 

Light  and  food  industries 

There  was  a  time  when  the  entire  light  and  food  industry  of 
Uzbekistan  comprised  several  semi-handicraft  factories.  Today, 
it  has  numerous  enterprises  equipped  up  to  the  last  word  in 
engineering  and  staffed  with  highly-qualified  specialists.  The  old 
and  semi-handicraft  ginneries  have  been  replaced  by  highly- 
mechanised  plants.  Uzbekistan  produces  more  cotton  wool  than 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  Iran  and  Brazil  put  together,  and  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  goods,  which  were  unknown  in  prerevolutionary 
Uzbekistan. 

It  is  planned  to  build  in  Namangan  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  silks  from  staple  fibre.  It  will  be  the  second  largest  in  the 
republic  after  the  Tashkent  Textile  Mills,  and  in  Bukhara,  a  big 
melange  plant  is  to  be  installed. 

Oil  extracting  is  one  of  the  main  branches  in  food  industry, 
and  the  Uzbek  republic  is  among  the  leading  producers  of 
vegetable  oil  of  the  USSR. 

Cotton  growing 

Soviet  Uzbekistan  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  USSR.  Many  features  of  Uzbekistan  have  condi¬ 
tioned  the  production  of  this  valuable  industrial  crop — the  lengthy 
period  of  warm  weather,  a  hot  and  dry  summer,  fertile  land  and 
finally,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  population. 

Cotton  is  the  basic  product  for  the  manufacture  of  over  two 
hundred  items  of  industrial  goods.  It  is  widely  used  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  aviation,  chemical,  textile,  electrotechnical,  paper,  oil 
extracting  and  many  other  branches  of  industry.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  forced  to  import  cotton  from 
abroad,  but  in  1931,  the  country  finally  achieved  “cotton 
independence’’. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  cotton 
production.  For  this  purpose,  the  per  acre  yields  of  cotton  will 
be  increased  and  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Uzbekistan 
will  do  away  with  hand  labour  in  cotton  growing.  Last  year 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  practice  of  cotton  picking,  machines 
being  used  on  an  ever-increasing  scale.  In  1965,  cotton  picking 
machines  will  take  in  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  cotton 
crop. 

Silk-worm  breeding 

Silk-worm  breeding  is  one  of  the  main  and  most  ancient 
branches  in  the  economy  of  Uzbekistan.  Ferghana  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  attractive  silks.  Today,  the  Uzbek  republic  is 
responsible  for  over  half  of  the  entire  output  of  silk-worm  cocoons 
in  the  USSR  and  produces  50  per  cent  more  cocoons  than  Turkey, 
Iraq,  Greece,  France,  Spain,  the  Lebanon,  Indo-China,  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  Brazil  put  together. 

Water  supply 

Agriculture  in  Uzbekistan  is  based  on  irrigated  soil  husbandry 
For  many  centuries,  the  peoples  inhabiting  Central  Asia  haw 
been  fighting  for  water,  since  with  a  dry  and  hot  climate,  life  in 
the  oases  and  agriculture  fully  depend  on  the  presence  of  water 
and  artificial  irrigation.  “Water  means  life”,  “Where  water  ends— 
the  land  ends”,  “Water  the  soil  and  you’ll  feed  the  people” — is 
what  one  used  to  say  in  Uzbekistan.  But  thanks  to  extensiw 
irrigation  and  melioration  work  which  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
republic,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hectares  of  virgin  and  long- 
fallow  land  will  be  opened  to  agriculture.  The  Uzbek  republic  n 
now  taking  drastic  measures  in  order  to  achieve  a  steep  upsurge 
in  all  branches  of  agriculture. 
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Sweden’s  Trade  with  Asia 
and  Australia 

IN  19S9  Sweden’s  exports  to  Australia  and  India  show  an 
increase  as  against  the  1958  exports,  and  Australia  continued 
to  be  the  biggest  and  India  the  second  biggest  market  of  that 
area  for  Sweden’s  exports.  With  both  countries  Sweden  had  a 
strong  favourable  trade  balance.  On  the  other  hand  Japan  was 
the  biggest  supplier  of  Sweden,  and  Sweden  had  an  unfavourable 
trade  balance  with  Japan.  Sweden’s  imports  from  Malaya  and 
Burma  amounted  to  88'S  million  Sw.Kr.  in  1959  while  the  exports 
to  these  countries  were  valued  at  only  13*3  million  Sw.Kr.,  and 
thus  in  this  case  too  Sweden  had  an  unfavourable  trade  balance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Sweden’s  trade 
with  her  main  trading  partners  of  that  area: 
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14.4 
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27.1 
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16.1 
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SWISSAIR 

now  offer  3  flights  weekly 
to  the  Far  East 

Swissair’s  service  to  the  Far  East  has  become  more  and  more 
popular  with  experienced  travellers,  who  delight  in  the  delicious 
cuisine  and  luxurious  comfort  on  every  swift,  smooth  flight.  To 
cater  for  this  increased  demand  Swissair  now  operate  an  additional 
flight  to  the  Far  East  every  Sunday. 

First-class  sleeperseats  are  provided  at  no  extra  charge. 

Berths  also  available. 

First  and  Tourist  Class  to: 

KARACHI  A  BANGKOK  Tuesday.  Friday,  Sunday. 
BOMBAY  Tuesday,  Friday.  CALCUTTA  Sunday. 

MANILA  Tuesday.  TOKYO  Tuesday,  Sunday. 

7  flights  weekly  to  the  Far  East  in  association  with  SAS 
See  your  Travel  Agent 


SWISSAIR 

world¥rlde 

OfficM  In  LONDON  •  MANCHESTER  •  GLASGOW  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  DUBLIN 


SWISS 

INDUSTRY 
LOOKS 
TO  ASIA 

IN  1959  Swiss  global  foreign  trade  expanded  by  over  10  per 
cent  compared  with  1958,  and  as  imports  increa^  at  a  higher 
rate  than  exports  the  country’s  unfavourable  trade  balance 
rose  from  886  millions  in  1958  to  994  million  Sw.  Frcs.  in  1959 
(total  imports  increased  from  7,335  million  in  1958  to  8,268  million 
Sw.  Frcs.  in  1959,  while  the  exports  increased  from  6,649  million  to 
7,274  million  Sw.  Frcs.  during  the  same  period). 

It  is  against  this  overall  picture  that  Switzerland’s  trade  with 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  a  region  widi  which  Switzerland  has  a 
high  favourable  trade  balance,  continues  to  be  of  great  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Swiss  national  economy.  It  is  significant 
that  in  1959  Switzerland’s  exports  alone  to  China,  Japan  and  India 
totalled  4'6  per  cent  of  Swiss  overall  exports,  while  the  imports 
from  these  countries  accounted  for  only  2  per  cent  of  Swiss  global 
imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the'  development  of  Switzerland’s 
trade  with  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  countries : 

Switzerland’s  Switzerland’s 

Imports  Exports 


1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Afghanistan . 

2.6 

4.4 

1.1 

2J0 

India . 

19.3 

24.0 

102.9 

83.1 

Pakistan  . 

2.8 

4.0 

14.7 

17.2 

Ceylon  . 

13.4 

13.5 

16.8 

18.5 

Singapore  . 

2.6 

1.8 

41.1 

38.2 

Federation  of  Malaya 

13.9 

16.8 

3.1 

4.0 

Burma  . 

0.1 

1.9 

3.3 

5.3 

Thailand  . 

1.2 

1.3 

21.0 

19.6 

Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos ... 

0.8 

0.5 

4.6 

4.0 

Indonesia  . 

14.3 

13.0 

14.5 

15.5 

Philippines . 

17.8 

10.1 

17.7 

18.8 

China,  Hong  Kong . 

47.3 

49.8  ' 

135.3 

150.4 

Japan  . 

63.9 

94.7 

94.7 

99.9 

Korea  . 

0.3 

— 

4.3 

6.7 

{ail  figures  in  million  Swiss  Francs) 


Swiss  industrialists  are  fully  aware  the  fact  that  in  connection 
with  the  economic  development  of  Asian  countries  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  scope  for  Swiss  products,  particularly  in  the  engineering  and 
chemical  fields.  The  increased  importance  attached  by  Swiss  firms 
to  under-developed  countries  in  general  and  to  Asia  in  particular 
was  clearly  shown  at  the  recent  annual  meetings  of  the  Swiss  big 
concerns.  Asian  cmmtries  represent  a  substantial  outlet  for  Swiss 
chemical  industries.  In  addition  to  exporting  their  goods  to  these 
markets,  Swiss  leading  chemical  firms  have  subsidiary  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  in  Asia,  while  some  of  their  products  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  indigenous  Asian  firms  under  licence. 

An  important  step  in  further  participation  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  India  was  announced  by  Dr.  R.  Kaeppeli,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  CIBA  Ltd.,  who  declared  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  company,  that  “In  India  we  are  in  the  act  of  taking 
a  decisive  step  forward  by  planning  a  large-scale  research  centre 
for  industrial  chemistry,  which  will  be  linked  to  the  new  manufac¬ 
turing  base  which  we  are  establishing  in  that  country,”  and  be 
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added  that  by  talcing  this  step  CIBA  wants  “to  participate  effec¬ 
tively  in  India’s  great  programme  of  industrialisation,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  by  so  doing  our  efforts  to  consolidate  our  position 
in  that  large  and  developing  market  will  be  strengthened.’’  Earlier 
in  his  speech  Dr.  Kaeppeli  declared  that  “In  the  last  analysis  the 
industrialisation  of  those  countries  which  formerly  were  regarded 
merely  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  is  a  consequence  of  the 
accelerated  pace  of  technical  progress.  If  this  development  were 
to  remain  confined  to  the  old  industrial  countries  it  would  result 
in  an  imbalance  of  world  economy  with  disastrous  consequences 
for  all.” 

CIBA  annual  report  for  1959  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  India 
the  company’s  cooperation  with  ATUL  was  further  advanced  by 
the  starting  of  the  manufacturing  plant  for  phosphorus  trichloride 
at  Bulsar,  and  that  other  more  extensive  projects  which  would  be 
carried  out  in  stages  were  under  preparation,  and  would  follow 
the  establishment  of  the  jointly  owned  company  Cibatul. 

The  1959  annual  report  of  Sandoz  Ltd.  referred  to  the  starting 
of  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  at  Kolshet  in  the  new  plant  of 
Sandoz  Private  Ltd.,  Bombay,  and  added  that  expansion  of  this 
new  factory  is  planned. 

The  1959  annual  report  of  J.  R.  Geigy  Ltd.  (their  associate  com¬ 
pany  in  India  is  Suhrid  Geigy  Private  Ltd.  in  Baroda)  referred  to 
increased  sales  of  dyestuffs  and  allied  products  in  Australia  and 
East  Asia,  as  well  as  of  insecticides  in  Australia,  and  mentioned 
the  extension  of  Geigy  (Australasia)  Pty  Ltd.  in  Botany  near 
Sydney. 

Some  Swiss  engineering  firms  also  participate  in  manufacturing 
activities  in  Asian  countries  (Sulzer  Brothers,  Winterthur,  have 
several  licence  agreements,  including  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
diesel  engines),  and  it  is  felt  in  some  circles  that  following  increased 
activities  by  Swiss  chemical  firms  in  that  region  a  better  climate 
has  been  created  for  firms  of  other  industries  to  follow  their 
example. 


Swiss  Industries  Fair  1960 


VISITORS  from  over  89  countries,  including  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  came  to  this  year’s  Swiss  Industries  Fair.  Among  the 
rare  visitors  to  any  Fair  in  the  West  were  Mr.  Avirmed, 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Mongolian  Foreign  Trade  Corpora¬ 
tions,  Ulan  Bator,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Damdindorje.  The  Swiss 
Industries  Fair,  as  every  year,  was  an  important  event.  It  clearly 
demonstrated  the  versatility  of  Swiss  industries  and  their  competi¬ 
tive  strength,  and  visitors  from  Asia  found  many  goods  of  great 
interest  for  the  industrialisation  of  their  countries. 

This  year  the  machine  tool  industry  (which  exhibits  at  the  Basle 
Fair  every  second  year)  occupied  a  prominent  place  together  with 
the  electrical  and  electronics  industries.  In  1959  the  exports  of 
the  Swiss  machine  tool  industry  to  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  Australia 
reached  the  value  of  over  50  million  Sw.  Frcs.  (an  increase  of  about 
20  per  cent  over  the  1958  exports)  and  included  exports  to  Japan, 
26  million;  China,  14*5  million  (more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
1958  exports):  Australia,  4'8  million;  and  India,  4'6  million 
Sw.  Frcs.  It  was  remarkable  that  since  the  European  Machine 
Tool  Exhibition  in  Paris,  last  September,  many  Swiss  manufac¬ 
turers  were  able  to  show  in  Basle  new  and  improved  models. 
Further  novelties  are  expected  to  be  shown  by  Swiss  manufacturers 
at  the  forthcoming  International  Machine  Tool  Exhibition  in  Lon¬ 
don  later  this  year. 

Among  manufacturers  of  the  machine  tool  industry  and  allied 
industries  who  are  active  in  Asian  markets  were : 

Essa  Machine  Manufacturing  Ltd.,  Bruegg/Biel,  manufacturers 
of  a  wide  range  of  blanking  and  deep-drawing  presses,  including 
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For  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
resistance  welding  machines  and  it  will  soon  be  IS  years  since  we  built  our  first  mesh  welder. 
This  many  years’  experience  has  proved  invaluable  in  the  development  of  modem  mesh 
welding  plants.  Today  we  have  a  complete  range  of  machines  available. 

Size  I  for  light  mesh  in  rolls  and  sheets,  wire  0  0,06  to  (XI6  inch,  width  79  inch 
Size  2  for  concrete  reinforcing  steel  mesh  in  rolls  and  sheets,  wire  0  0,12  to  0  J9.  width  104  in. 
Size  3  for  concrete  reinforcing  steel  mesh  in  rolls  and  sheets,  wire  0  0.12  to  0  J9,  width  147  in. 
Size  4  for  concrete  reinforcing  mesh  in  sheets,  wire  0  0,12  to  0,39  inch,  width  147  inch 
Size  5  for  heavy  concrete  reinforcing  steel  mesh  in  sheets,  wire  0  0.16  to  0,47  in.,  width,l04  in. 


H.  A.  SCHLATTER  Ltd.,  ZOLUKON-ZURICH  (Switzerland) 

Manufacturers  of  Electric  Welding  Machines  and  Electronic  Controls 
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various  combination  presses,  eccenter  presses  which  are  specially 
designed  for  blanking  of  thin  sheet  of  large  sizes.  This  Arm  has 
also  developed  a  blanking  press,  in  which  the  blanking  action  is 
reversed,  namely  in  the  upward  direction — a  feature  conferring 
many  operational  advantages. 

Ewag  Lid.,  Solothum,  exhibited  their  grinding  machine  WS  1 1 
which  contained  a  number  of  improvements  compared  with  the 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Agencies  for  some  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  are  still  available. 

George  Fischer  Ltd.,  Schaffhausen,  showed  two  models 
of  their  well-known  -|-  GF  -f-  copying  lathes  (about  4,{XX) 
+  GF  4-  copying  lathes  have  been  delivered  to  various  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  last  20  years).  At  another  stand  of  this  company 
fittings  of  rigid  PVC  and  other  plastics  were  on  show. 

Haemmerle  Ltd.,  ZoAngen,  have  lately  increased  the  range  of 
their  hydraulic  press  brakes  up  to  600  tons  capacity.  Among 
their  exhibits  were  universal  sheetmetal  working  machines,  which 
find  increasing  sales  in  various  markets. 

Kaeser  Ltd.,  Renens-Lausanne,  exhibited  a  larger  model  of  their 
surface  grinders  (new  dimensions:  1800mm  length  and  500mm 
width  of  the  table). 

Heinz  Kaiser,  precision  tool  maker,  Zurich  11/52,  exhibited  a 
range  of  adjustable  precision  tool  holders  for  jig-borers,  horizontal 
boring  machines,  radial  drilling  machines  and  many  other  types 
of  machine  tools.  These  holders  are  specially  designed  for 
machining  high-precision  holes  with  an  exceptionally  good  surface 
finish. 

MAAG  Gear-Wheel  Co.  Ltd.,  Zurich,  displayed  their  twin-gear 
cutting  machine  for  mass  production  of  small  gears  (the  machine 


works  with  two  cutter  slides  and  two  circular  tables,  two  wheels 
or  batches  of  wheels  being,  therefore,  simultaneously  cut),  as  well 
as  the  pitch  measuring  instrument  TML  for  checking  the  normal 
pitch.  Another  exhibit  was  the  MAAG  gear  testing  madiine 
PH-60  for  spur  and  helical  gears.  At  a  separate  stand  a  range  of 
MAAG  precion  gear  pumps  (with  discharges  of  up  to  1,300  gallons 
per  minute)  were  on  show.  Various  models  of  these  pumps  are 
available  for  a  wide  range  of  different  liquids. 

Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works  Buehrle  &  Co.,  Zurich-Oerlikon, 
exhibited  a  wide  range  of  their  machine  tools,  including  high¬ 
speed  lathes,  universal  lathes,  copying  lathes,  various  models  of 
production  jig  borers  (some  of  them  with  optical  indication  and 
copying  facilities),  universal  drilling  machines,  milling  and  drilling 
machines,  carbide  tool  lapping  machines,  cutter  grinding  machines, 
as  well  as  their  well-known  bevel  gear  generators. 

A  special  stand  of  the  Electrodes  factory  of  this  company 
exhibited  a  new  design  of  Argonarc  welding  installation  and  other 
types  of  welding  equipment,  and  at  another  stand  plastic  materials 
produced  on  the  latest  models  of  their  extrusion  presses  were  on 
show. 

De  Roll  Iron  Works  Ltd.,  Klus,  their  400-ton  hydraulic  deep- 
drawing  press  equipped  with  “Hydro-Titan”  oilpumps  belongs  to 
the  wide  range  of  presses  built  by  this  factory  for  the  metalworking 
and  plastics  industries.  Their  manufacturing  programme  includes 
metal  extrusion  presses,  multi-daylight  plastics  presses,  plastics 
extrusion  presses,  and  also  klinker  slab  and  tile  presses,  as  well 
as  filter  presses.  “Hydro-Titan”  steplessly  variable  remote  control 
hydrualic  drives,  the  fields  of  applications  of  which  include  cranes, 
hydraulic  presses  of  all  kinds,  hydraulic  control  systems,  etc.,  were 


company  of  such  long  standing 
as  our  own,  this  experience  is  an 
important  asset  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  based  on  it  is  continually 
being  fed  back  into  new  design. 

For  example,  the  comprehensive 
ranges  of  Crompton  Parkinson 
oil  and  air-break  switchgear  have 
been  built  up  on  60  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  backed  by  extensive  de¬ 
velopment  in  up-to-date  labora¬ 
tories  and  a  test  station  approved 
by  the  Association  of  Short- 
circuit  Tesli.ig  Authorities,  of 
which  we  are  members.  All  C.P. 
switchgear  is  tested  well  beyond 
the  severest  conditions  likely  to 
be  met  in  service  and  the  per¬ 
formance  Of  every  unit  is  checked 
at  all  stages  of  production.  This 
ensures  the  high  standard  of 
reliability  and  thermal  and 
mechanical  safety  demanded  of 
a  'balanced'  switchgear  design. 


AND  MAKING 


SWITCHGEAR 


You  as  an  engineer  know  that  no 
sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn 
between  designing  and  building. 
A  good  designer  is  dependent  on 
accumulated  experience  —  his 
own  and  that  of  the  production 
teams,  shop  foremen,  installa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  engineers 
with  whom  he  works.  To  a 


®  frompton  Parkinson 


Makers  of  Electric  Motors  of  all  kinds,  A.C.  and  D.C.  Generators,  Switchgear, 
Transformers,  Cabies,  Instruments,  Lamps,  Lighting  Equipment,  Batteries, 
Stud  Weiding  Equipment,  Traction  Equipment,  Ceiiing  Fans. 


BROWN.  BOVERI  &  CO.,  LTD.,  BADEN  (SWITZERLAND) 


Brown  Bovcri  supplied  the  five  altermtors  for  Riddes,  owned  by  the  Forces  Hotrices  de  Miuvoisin 
SJk..  Sion;  with  its  output  of  335,000  kVA  this  is  the  latest  hydro-electric  plant  in  Switzerland.  Three 
60,000  kVA  alternators  were  also  supplied  for  Fionnay,  the  upper  stage  of  this  power  sdienw. 


Our  life  each  day  - 


is  largely  dependent  upon  electricity.  Light,  power,  heat,  radio,  transport:  each  of  these 
needs  the  energy  obtained  from  the  country’s  natural  resources.  Brown  Boveri  products 
assist  in  exploiting  these  sources  and,  by  placing  them  at  your  disposal,  help  to  raise  your 
standard  of  living. 

Some  of  our  products: 

Steam-  and  gas-turbine  plants  —  machines  and  equipment  for  atomic  power  plants  — 
electrical  equipment  for  hydro-electric  and  diesel  stations  —  airblast  circuit-breakers 
and  transformers  for  up  to  400  kV  —  protective  and  regulating  systems  —  mutators 

—  contact  convertere  —  electric  motors  and  control  gear  —  electric  furnaces  —  welding 
equipment  —  carrier  equipment  for  power  system  communications  —  broadcast  and 
telegraphic  radio  transmitters  —  television  transmitters  —  transmitting  and  rectifier  tubes 

—  electrical  equipment  for  locomotives,  trams,  trolleybuses  ■—  marine  propulsion 
machinery  —  turbo-compressors  —  blowers  —  exhaust-gas  turbochargers. 


N  D 


RtprtiantativM  in  most  countries 
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on  show.  De  Roll  concern  has  several  factories  in  Switzerland, 
and  are  well-known  manufacturers  of  cranes  for  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  for  harbours  as  well  as  of  cableways.  Among  “novel¬ 
ties”  shown  at  their  stand  were  a  crane  crab  equipped  with  an 
oil-hydraulic  “Hydro  Titan”  drive  and  the  application  of  “Hydro- 
Titan”  units  in  mountain  railway  drives. 

Soudronic  Ltd.,  Dietikon-Zurich,  exhibited  a  combination  three- 
phase  spot-  and  seam-welding  machine  vtdiich  finds  application  in 
motorcar  factories  to  weld  aluminium,  and  is  also  used  for  welding 
stainless  steel  and  mild  steel.  Other  exhibits  were  a  sheet  metal 
frame  seam-welding  machine  with  electromagnetic  clamping  unit 
and  automatic  process  control  of  the  clamping,  welding  and  stress 
relieving  phases  for  welding  of  metal  drums  and  barrels,  and  an 
automatic  tin  sheet  metal  welding  machine  for  the  manufacturing 
of  cans  (welding  rate  of  .p  ft /min.  based  on  a  continuous  rating). 

Fritz  Studer  Ltd.,  Glockentahl-Thun,  showed  their  high-precision 
hydraulic  universal  grinding  machine  RHU  450,  production 
cylindrical  grinding  machine  RM  250,  and  “Movolimit  Deltalimit” 
— electronic  diameter  control  and  mating  equipment  for  their 
cylindrical  grinding  machines.  This  manufacturer  started  recently 
with  the  production  of  the  “Dictator” — a  fully  automatic  electronic 
tracer  control  equipment  for  Studer  profile  grinding  machines. 
Another  new  product  was  the  “Visaflex”  electric  wheel-to-wheel 
contact  indicator,  which  finds  an  important  application  in  cases, 
when  during  the  grinding  process  it  is  required  to  know  the  exact 
moment  of  contact  between  the  wheel  and  the  work  (e.g.  in  the 
case  of  profile  grinding). 


Among  other  machine  tools  of  interest  for  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
markets  were  a  new  honing  machine  by  Jenny-Pressen  Ltd., 
Frauenfeld;  a  new  horizontal  milling  machine  by  Reiden  Machine 
Works  Ltd.,  Reiden;  a  gear  cutting  machine,  a  universal  boring 
machine  and  an  automatic  hydraulic  milling  machine  by  H.  Wyss- 
hrod  Ltd.,  Biel;  optical  jig  boring  machine  for  jig  boring,  jigless 
duplicating,  boring,  reaming  and  drilling  by  Perrin  Brothers  Ltd., 
Moutier,  as  well  as  press  brakes,  slitters  and  automatic  collapsible 
tube  forming  machines  by  Nobs  &  Co.,  Thun. 

The  technical  and  technological  progress  in  the  field  of  the 
electrical,  electronic  and  allied  industries  was  clearly  demonstrated 
at  many  stands  of  manufacturers  of  these  industries  which  occupy 
an  important  place  in  Switzerland’s  industrial  and  export  activities. 

Brown,  Boveri  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Baden,  the  well-known  concern  with 
world-wide  connections  had  two  big  stands.  One  of  the  standi 
clearly  illustrated  the  latest  progress  in  power  generating  and 
distribution.  Different  types  of  precision  stop  motors  were 
exhibited  at  this  stand.  The  other  stand  was  exclusively  devoted 
to  electrical  welding  equipment  of  all  types. 

Ebauches  Ltd.,  Neuchatel,  a  range  of  PNP  germanium  alloy 
transistors  was  exhibited  by  the  Semiconductors  department  of  this 
company.  The  “Oscilloquartz”  department  of  this  company  which 
has  supplied  to  the  New  Delhi  observatory  a  quartz-controlled 
frequency  standard  together  with  an  emergency  power  pack  had 
a  separate  stand.  A  range  of  electronic  precision  equipment,  in- 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Seaside  view  of  a  modern  Milling  Plant  with  chain-conveyor  from  ship 
unloading  to  Silo. 


Flour  Mills 
around 
the  World 


World-wide  milling  experience 
is  incorporated  in  every  piece  of 
BUHLER  designed  equipment. 
You  get  a  better  return  on  your 
investment  when  you  choose 
BUHLER  EQUIPMENT 
BUHLER  ENGINEERING 
BUHLER  EXPERIENCE 

We  plan  and  install  milling 
plants  of  any  size  for  all  types  of 
milled  products 


REPRESENTATIVES  THROUGHOUT 
ASIA  AND  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


BUHLER 


I 


BUHLER  BROTHERS  Uzwil/Switzerland 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


JAPAN’S  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

The  activities  of  Japan’s  wool  industry 
expanded  considerably  in  1959.  The  output 
of  wool  yam  reached  255*7  million  lb.  as 
against  204*6  million  lb.  in  1958.  TTie  1959 
production  of  wool  tissues  amounted  to  322 
million  sq.  yds.  showing  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent  compared  with  the  1958  produc¬ 
tion  of  266*7  million  sq.  yds.  A  significant 
feature  of  the  1959  activities  was  the  large 
proportionate  increase  in  the  use  of  wool, 
particularly  virgin  wool,  while  the  use  of 
other  fibres  has  declined,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  wool  in  woollen  spinning  increased 
from  23  to  29  per  cent  of  total  fibres,  and 
in  the  case  of  worsted  spinning  it  rose  from 
91  to  %  per  cent. 

Japanese  imports  of  raw  wool  increased 
from  272*7  million  lb.  in  1958  to  369*0 
million  lb.  in  1959.  They  included  302*5 
million  lb.  from  Australia  (223  million  lb. 
in  1958).  The  imports  of  wool  tops  rose 
from  6*4  million  lb.  in  1958  to  7*9  million 
lb.  in  1959. 

Japan  has  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
liberalisation  and  from  April  1  clothing 
and  wool  waste  were  transferred  to  the 
automatic  approval  list.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  “link  system”  will  be  abolished  in 
October,  and  that  after  April  1,  1961,  tex¬ 
tile  raw  materials,  including  wool,  will  be 
placed  on  the  free  list.  The  measures 
eliminating  the  “link  system”  are  regarded 
with  concern  by  certain  circles  of  the 
Japanese  industry,  as  they  feel  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  export  textiles  at  the 
very  low  prices  as  in  the  past,  and  the 
Wool  Spinners  Association  has  already 


prepared  a  stabilisation  plan  to  provide 
funds  for  periods  of  business  contraction. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1960, 
UK  exports  of  raw  wool  to  Japan 
amounted  to  the  value  of  £174,216  (as 
against  £137,190  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1959),  and  the  exports  of  wool 
tops  were  valued  at  £525,022  (as  against 
£556,755  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1959). 

The  global  UK  exports  of  wool  tops 
show  an  upward  trend,  and  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1%0  reached  nearly  26  million 
lb.  valued  at  over  £12  million  as  against 
21*2  million  lb.  worth  £8*3  million  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1959. 

UK  wool  tops  exports  to  China  reached 
3*1  million  lb.  valued  at  £1*3  million  (first 
quarter  of  1959:  1*4  million  lb.  valued  at 
£0*3  million).  Exports  to  other  Asian 
countries  during  the  first  quarter  of  1960 
included  India,  £1*1  million;  Pakistan,  £0*1 
million;  Hong  Kong.  £0*2  million. 

FERTIUSERS  FOR  ASIA 

“Without  efficient  use  of  fertiliser  we 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  that  increase  in 
food  production  in  food-deficient  countries 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Freedom- 
from  Hunger  Campaign,”  stated  Dr. 
Norman  Wright,  Deputy  Director-General 
of  FAO  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Fertiliser  Industry  at 
Rome. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  final  draft  of  the  report  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  fertiliser  economy  of  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  region;  and  to  consider  the 
fertiliser  programme  of  FAO’s  Freedom- 


from-Hunger  campaign.  Dr  Wright  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  fertiliser  industry 
would  cooperate  fully  in  that  campaign. 

HUNGARIAN  PLANTS  FOR  INDIA 

An  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Hungarian  foreign  trade 
corporation  Chemolimpex  provides  for 
setting  up  of  bio-gas  and  bio-fertiliser  pro¬ 
duction  plants  in  India.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  Chemolimpex  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  Government  of  India  with  tech¬ 
nical  data  and  designs  and  also  provide 
technical  staff  for  the  installation  of  these 
plants. 

Initially  two  pilot  plants  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  one  at  the  National  Sugar  Institute 
at  Kanpur  and  the  other  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  at  Delhi.  Within  six 
months  after  successful  completion  of 
pilot-plant  trials,  the  Government  of  India 
will  furnish  to  the  Hungarian  trade 
corporation  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
units  which  are  likely  to  be  installed  by 
governmental  agencies. 

SWISSAIR  TO  FAR  EAST 

From  May  22  Swissair  is  introducing  a 
third  flight  weekly  to  the  Far  East,  leaving 
Europe  on  Sundays  and  terminating  in 
Tokyo.  It  will  call  at  Karachi,  Calcutta, 
Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong.  In  the  opposite 
direction,  the  new  flight  will  leave  Tokyo 
for  Europe  on  Wednesdays. 

HUNGARIAN  PLANTS  FOR  CHINA 

Under  a  trade  agreement  for  I960  which 
was  signed  in  Peking  recently,  Hungary  is 
to  supply  China  with  complete  factory 
installations,  telecommunication  installa¬ 
tions  and  machinery.  In  return,  China  will 
export  to  Hungary  raw  materials,  textile 
machinery  and  consumer  goods. 


(Continued  from  page  40) 

eluding  large  quartz  clocks,  pilot  oscillators  and  other  products 
were  on  show. 

Landis  &  Gyr  Ltd.,  Zug,  exhibited  a  wide  range  of  their  well- 
known  measuring  and  control  equipment  for  all  branches  of  elec¬ 
trical  and  allied  industries.  Outstanding  among  their  new  products 
was  a  metering  installation  designed  particularly  for  use  in  large 
power  stations.  New  thickness  measuring  equipment  for  various 
materials,  including  plastics,  was  on  show. 

Motosacoche  S.A.,  Geneva,  had  a  large  stand  and  were  showing 
the  wide  range  of  their  products,  including  two-stroke  and  four- 
stroke  MAG  petrol  engines,  engine-driven  Motowatt  generating 
sets,  and  self-priming  pumps  for  use  on  building  sites  and  in 
irrigation  systems. 

Switzerland  posse.sses  a  highly  developed  chemical  industry,  and 
the  Basle  Exhibition  reflected  the  trend  of  growing  use  of  plastics 
and  synthetic  resins  in  engineering  and  consumer  goods.  Research 
work  carried  out  by  various  Swiss  firms  has  resulted  in  finding  out¬ 
standing  applications  for  synthetic  products  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  Asian  customers. 

Eschmann  Ltd.,  Thun,  exhibited  acid-resistant  centrifugal 
blowers  (the  volute  casing  and  impeller  are  made  of  PVC)  for 
chemical,  pharmaceutical,  food  and  other  industries.  This  manu¬ 
facturer  supplies  installations  and  equipment  made  of  various 
plastics  for  different  industries.  A  very  interesting  novelty  was 
Ultralight-fanlights  of  highly  transparent  glassfibre-reinforced 


synthetic  resin  which  are  cast  in  one  piece.  These  fanlight  of 
various  base-shapes  are  already  in  use  in  some  Swiss  factory  and 
school  buildings.  Double-walled*  units  of  this  type  have  a  very 
high  insulating  value  and  prevent  condensation.  To  overcome 
the  comparatively  high  cost  involved  in  transporting  large  fanlights 
(16  ft.  and  over  in  dia.)  Eschmann  Ltd.  are  negotiating  licence 
agreements  with  firms  in  some  European  countries,  and  would  be 
interested  in  entering  in  such  agreements  with  firms  in  overseas 
countries. 

H.  &  G.  Meister  Ltd.,  Zurich,  who  are  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
manufacturers  of  plastics  piping,  exhibited  a  range  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  which  have  remarkable  properties.  These  pipes  and  fittings 
of  glassfibre-reinforced  synthetic  resins  are  resistant  to  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  (e.g.  petrol,  benzole  and  mineral  oils)  and 
together  with  their  low  weight  and  ease  of  installation  represent 
great  advantages  for  all  types  of  pipeline  systems.  Their  “Poly- 
verit”  and  “Polyvertex”  materials  are  the  result  of  several  years’ 
research  carried  out  by  this  Zurich  firm.  One  of  the  industrial 
applications  of  their  material  is  in  the  construction  of  flues. 

As  every  year,  the  Swiss  watch  industry  prominently  displayed 
its  products  at  the  Basle  Fair.  Asia  and  the  Far  East  are  important 
outlets  for  this  industry,  and  the  1959  exports  were  valued  at 
nearly  190  million  Sw.  Fres.,  and  exports  to  the  Pacific  countries, 
including  Australia,  amounted  to  over  17  million  Sw.  Fres. 

Next  year,  the  Swiss  Industries  Fair,  Basle,  will  take  place  from 
April  1 5  to  25. 
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WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 


CROSSLAND 


■RADFORD 


STREET. 

T*l*phont:  BRADFORD  2511 5-(  Ttivgramt:  CAMEL.  BRADFORD 

Ced«:  BENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  1929 
TtUx:  SI-20« 

WOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR,  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR, 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 

Represented  by 

MESSRS.  FORTE  DUPEE  SAWYER  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD. 


•  T  elephone: 

Bfd.  28304-5-6-7 


•  Telegrams: 
Grimwood,  Bfd. 

•  Telex  51163 


TOF  EXPORTERS 
TO  THE  EAST 

HAROLD  SENIOR  &  CO.  (BradfonI)  LTO. 

72  VICAR  LANE.  BRADFORD.  1 

Makan  of 
HIgh-Qcts 

NOMJBCOMiO)  —  FRENCHCOMiED 
Tops 

OILCOMBB)  — .  DRYCOMBED 

Telaphena;  U4U/7/tlS  Ttlax:  51174 

Ttlagraphic  Addrtst:  RONESCO  BRADFORD 


STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING  LTD. 


Fhona: 
ROMSEY 
2124 
(S  Linas) 


CUPERNHAH  LANE  WORKS 
ROMSEY— HANTS— ENGLAND 


Grams: 

PLANT 

ROMSEY 

ENGLAND 


Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES,  ETC. 


EXPORTERS 


I  ALPACA,  CAMEL  HAIR 
CASHMERE 


>  and  all  Speciality 

*  Fibres 


TOPS.  NOILS,  MATCHINGS 
AND  WASTES 
★ 

I......— ... 


IMPORTERS 


S.A.GRI  IVl  WO  OD 


Limited 


4S  WELL  STREET 


BRAD  FORD  • 
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TETTEX  HIGH-PREaSlON 
MEASURING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ASIA 

The  Swiss  company  Tettex  Ltd.,  Zurich, 
manufacturers  of  a  range  of  high-precision 
electrical  measuring  equipment  and 
apparatus,  is  very  active  in  Asian,  Far 
Eastern  and  Pacific  markets,  and  has  sup¬ 
plied  a  number  of  their  Type  2801  corn- 
mutable  Schering’s  measuring  bridges  for 
high  and  low  voltage  to  China,  India  and 
Australia.  Schering’s  AC  bridge  is  used  for 
measumment  of  capacitance  and  dielectric 
losses  in  various  types  of  capacitors,  cables, 
solid  and  liquid  insulating  materials,  etc., 
and  also  provides  for  measurement  of 
operating  voltage  and  frequency.  The 
equipment  enables  high  precision  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  insulating  characteristics  of 
various  types  of  products. 


SCHLATTER  WELDING  MACHINES 
IN  ASIA 

China,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia, 
Japan  and  Malaya  as  well  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  been  listed  among  the 
countries  to  which  welding  machines  and 
installations  were  supplied  by  H.  A. 
Schlatter  Ltd.,  Zollikon-Zurich.  This 
information  was  contained  in  the  1956 
festival  booklet  dedicated  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Schlatter  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birth¬ 


day  and  in  commemoration  of  his  40 
years’  work  as  manufacturer  of  resistance 
welding  machines.  This  Swiss  manufac¬ 
turing  company  continued  to  be  very  active 
in  Asian  and  Pacific  countries,  and  among 
deliveries  to  that  region  were  wire  butt¬ 
welding  machines  of  various  sizes  to  India, 
flash-butt  welding  machines  for  aluminium 
frames  to  Japan,  mesh  welding  installations 
to  tl:e  Philippines,  to  Malaya  as  well  as  to 
New  Zealand.  This  company  has  a  wide 
range  of  electric  welding  machines  and 
electronic  controls,  including  the  following: 

Butt  welding  machines  for  ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals  as  well  as  for  high-alloy 
steel  wires;  flash  butt  welding  machines, 
including  automatic  mitre  welding 
machines  and  installations  for  welding  of 
railway  rails;  spot  and  seam  welding 
machines,  including  complete  installations 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  sheet  radiators 
and  stitch  welders  for  joining  radiator  ele¬ 
ments  at  their  hubs;  wire  mesh  welding 
installations,  including  welders  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wire  fabric,  and  fully  electronic 
controls  for  resistance  welding  machines, 
and  fully  electronic  three-phase  load 
balancing  units  for  spot,  seam  and  flash 
butt  welding  installations. 

Due  to  the  industrialisation  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  welding  machines  in 
Asia,  and  the  manufacturing  programme 
of  Schlatter  Ltd.  comprises  the  entire  range 
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from  foot  operated  spot  welding  machines 
to  completely  automatic  installations  with 
units  for  programme  control,  slope  con¬ 
trol  and  voltage  compensation.  Lately 
great  progress  has  been  achieved  in  ration¬ 
alising  the  resistance  welding  process  by 
incorporating  semi  or  fully  automatic  feed¬ 
ing,  positioning  and  ejection  of  work- 
pieces.  A  further  step  towards  rationalisa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  installation  of  a 
production  line  which  consists  of  several 
welding  machines  linked  by  a  conveyor 
(e.g.  in  the  case  of  welding  of  iron  sheet 
radiators).  Such  production  lines  are 
highly  efficient  for  large  production  runs, 
in  shorter  production  runs  the  combining 
of  a  multi-spot  welder  with  several  seam 
welders  with  an  automatic  guiding  system 
represents  the  best  solution. 

EXIM  BANK  LOAN  FOR  INDONESIA 

Documents  pertaining  to  the  granting  of 
a  Rp.  679  million  {Rp45  =  $1)  Exim  Bank 
long-term  loan  to  Indonesia  were  signed 
recently  in  Washington  by  the  Indonesian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Mukarto  Notowidigdo,  and  the  President 
of  the  Exim  Bank,  Mr.  S.  Waugh.  The 
loan,  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  is  to  be 
used  for  economic  development  under  the 
Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  countries. 


AFRICA  TRADE 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  Monthly  Magazine  covering 
economic  Afro  -  European  trade 

lOs.  per  annum  (postage  2s.) 

Order  from: 

58  PADDINGTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Swiss^Australian  Trade 


SWITZERLAND’S  imports  from  Australia  increased  from  25*3 
million  Sw.  Frcs.  in  1958  to  27'3  million  Sw.  Frcs.  in  1959, 
and  the  exports  in  both  years  were  at  the  annual  rate  of  99 
million  Sw.  Frcs.  The  1959  imports  included  wool  valued  at  13’6 
million,  and  barley  and  oats  valued  at  over  5  million  Sw.  Frcs. 
To  promote  trade  between  the  two  countries  Australia  will  have  an 
official  stand  at  the  Lausanne  Trade  Fair  in  September  this  year. 
Furthermore,  a  group  of  branch  offices  and  agencies  of  Swiss  firms 
have  recently  formed  a  syndicate  in  Sydney  which  intends  to  set 
up  a  Swiss  Centre  in  the  city.  Another  feature  of  economic  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  countries  was  the  successful  placing  of 
an  Australia  loan  on  the  Swiss  market  to  the  nominal  value  of 
60  million  Swiss  francs  with  bonds  maturing  after  a  maximum  of 
15  years. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specicilists  in  Compensation  Transactions 


CkbiMt  LAMTRA,  Loudon 
TatepboM:  MONarch  1977 


London,  E.C.1 


MURRAY  HOUSE, 
43-4(,  RARBICAN 
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The  International  Combustion  Organisation 
secures  the  contract  for  the 
LARGEST  STEAM  GENERATING  UNITS 
"^1,  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere 


International  Combustion  were  responsible  for  the 
installation  of  the  first  lOO  mw  boiler  units  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere — two  units  at  tallawarra,  Australia. 


Now  at  VALES  POINT,  Australia,  two  1C  boilers  of 
200  MW  capacity  are  to  be  installed: — 

Continuous  maximum  rating:  1,350,000  Ib/hr 
Steam  Pressure:  2,450  Ib/sq.  in. 

Steam  Temperature:  i,055*F 
Reheat  Temperature:  i,005*F 

These  will  be  the  first  high  capacity  controlled  and 
assisted  circulation  boiler  units  in  Australia  and  the 
first  units  in  the  country  to  employ  a  reheat  cycle. 


In  England,  International  Combustion  limited  are 
building  five  200  mw  units  and  one  550  mw  unit  for  the 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board. 


These  projects  indicate  the  confidence  placed  in  IC  equipment 
installed  throughout  the  world,  meeting  the  requirements  both  of 
large  central  electricity  generation  and  the  specialised  applications 
of  industry. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMBI|STION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 


LONDON  OmCB 


MEMBER  COMPANIES  AND  REPRESENrATK»4  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

TGA  SGM/02 
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TENDERS 

TENDER  No.  DLF/78/63 
The  Iron  and  Steel  Controller,  Calcutta, 
is  inviting  tenders  for: 

4436.56  Long  Tons  of  Tinplates,  M.S. 

Strips,  and  Tinplate  Tagger. 

Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submitted  on 
forms  obtainable  free  from  the  office  of 
the  Director-General,  India  Store  Depart¬ 
ment,  Government  Building,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3,  are  return¬ 
able  in  Calcutta  by  2  p.m.  on  14th  June, 
1%0. 


TENDER  No.  DLF/78/64 
The  Iron  and  Steel  Controller,  Calcutta, 
is  inviting  tenders  for: 

3978  Long  Tons  of  Electrical  Steel 
Sheets,  M.S.  Electrode  Core  Wire,  and 
Electrolytic  Tinplate. 

Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submitted  on 
forms  obtainable  free  from  the  office  of 
the  Director-General,  India  Store  Depart¬ 
ment,  Government  Building,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3,  are  return¬ 
able  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  a.m.,  on  23rd 
June,  1960. 


TENDER  No.  PP/F/MT/60/5 
Heavy  Electricals  Limited,  Bhopal,  India, 
invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of: 

Boring  Machines,  Lathes,  Shears, 

Presses,  etc. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  can  be 
obtained  from  Heavy  Electricab  Limited, 
Crown  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2, 
on  payment  of  £2  5s.  Od.  per  set.  The 
Tender  is  to  be  returned  to  Heavy  Elec¬ 
tricals  Limited,  Post  Box  No.  46,  Bhopal, 
India,  so  as  to  reach  them  by  the  20th 
July,  1960. 


BUHLER  MACHINES  FOR  JAPANESE 
FEED  MILLS 

Japan’s  largest  and  most  modern  Feed 
Mill  will  be  built  in  Kawasaki  (between 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama).  The  National 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Purchasing  Associations  (Zenkoren)  has 
placed  the  contract  with  the  Swiss  company 
Bahler  Brothers  for  planning  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  machines  for  a  continuous  feed 
mixing  plant  of  60  tons  per  hour. 

A  second  feed  milling  plant  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  Buhler  in  Kobe  for  the  Kobe 
Minato  Shiryo  Co.  Ltd.  It  is  a  batch  mix¬ 
ing  plant  of  20  t/h,  producing  feed  for  hog, 
cattle  and  poultry. 

The  Kawasaki-Plant  contains  a  grain  silo 
of  6,000  tons  in  28  bins.  The  cleaning 
house  works  with  60  t/h.  In  a  building 
of  200  feet  length,  located  between  silo  and 
feed  mill,  the  other  raw  materials  are 


stored.  Grinding  is  done  with  several 
hammermills  and  one  four-roller  mill. 
Three  independent  mixing  lines  are 
equipped  with  continuously  working  scales 
and  mixers.  They  produce  per  hour  a  total 
of  60  tons  of  hog-,  cattle-  and  poultry- 
feed,  either  with  or  without  addition  of 
molasses.  Two  IS  to/h  pellet  mills  and  six 
packing-scales  complete  the  installation. 

The  Kobe-Plant  is  a  normal  batch¬ 
mixing  system.  Grains,  mealy  products, 
fish  cake  and  sugar-beet-pulp  are  stored  in 
silos  and  storage  rooms,  cleaned  on  air- 
and  magnetic  separators  and  ground  on 
hammermills.  Pneumatic  conveying  is 
used  extensively.  Ten  “Fluidlift”  pneumatic 
conveyors  are  to  be  installed.  Thirty-two 
ingredient  bins,  two  hopper-scales  of  1500 
and  750  kg,  together  with  a  batch  mixer  of 
two  tons,  are  making  up  the  batch  mixing 
system.  It  is  completely  automatically 
punch  card-controlled.  Only  vitamins  and 
concentrates  are  added  separately.  Pellet¬ 
ing,  molasses  mixing  and  packing  have  also 
been  provided. 

A  most  thorough  aspiration  system  and 
pneumatic  handling  of  most  products  en¬ 
sure  dust-free  operation  at  both  installa¬ 
tions.  Planning  and  machines  represent 
the  modern  Buhler  line  in  feed  milling. 


SWISS  DRILLING  AND  MORTISING 
MACHINES  FOR  ASIA 

The  increasing  use  of  light  metals  for 
window  and  door  frames  has  led  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  in  various  countries  for  the 
special  drilling  and  mortising  machine 
which  is  designed  for  working  light  metal 
profiles,  llie  machine  is  manufactured  by 
the  Swiss  company  H.  Hofstetter,  Duerren- 
roth,  which  is  specialising  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  woodworking  machinery.  The 
standard  equipment  of  this  new  machine 
consists  of  three  mortising  and  six  drilling 


aggregates,  with  24  spindles  operating 
simultaneously.  It  is  reported  by  some 
users  of  the  Hoftstetter  type  SM  54  M 
machine  that  it  has  achieved  a  saving  of 
working  time  and  labour  cost  of  up  to  50 
per  cent  compared  with  the  previous 
methods  of  production.  This  machine 
enables  the  24  holes  to  be  drilled  either  in 
a  linear  or  staggered  pattern,  and  is  also 
suitable  for  the  machining  of  square  sharp- 
edged  grooves  and  slots. 

SWEDISH  MANUFACTURING  IN 
INDIA 

Recently  a  number  of  leading  Swedish 
firms  concluded  negotiations  for  establish¬ 
ing  manufacturing  facilities  in  India.  This 
trend  reflects  growing  confidence  in  condi¬ 
tions  in  India  and  the  satisfactory  results 
achieved  by  those  Swedish  firms  which  had 
embarked  on  manufacturing  in  India  some 
time  ago.  The  latest  agreements  include: 

Atlas  Copco  AB,  Stockholm,  will  build 
a  factory  at  Poona  to  manufacture  air  com¬ 
pressors  and  pneumatic  rock  drills. 

Sandviken  Steel  Works,  Sandviken,  have 
been  granted  a  licence  to  build  a  factory  at 
Poona  to  manufacture  tungsten-carbide 
bits  and  finished  products.  The  project  will 
be  financed  by  teth  Swedish  and  Indian 
capital  and  an  Indian  company,  Sandvik 
Asia  Limited,  will  be  formed. 

Swing  AB,  manufacturers  of  safety 
razors  and  razor  blades,  will  establish  in 
cooperation  with  Indian  industrialists  a 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  Bombay  region. 

Uddeholm  Company  has  concluded  an 
agreement  with  Cellulose  Products  of  India 
Ltd.  for  technical  assistance  in  starting  a 
CMC  plant  at  Ahmedabad.  CMC  will  be 
used  in  India  for  dressing  the  warp  in  the 
cotton  industry,  and  finds  also  application 
in  the  oil  drilling  industry  and  as  a 
stabiliser  in  DDT  preparations  against 
malaria. 


General  view  of  the  feed  milling  plant  (contimious  system)  of  Zenkoren  at  Kawasaki,  Japan 
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vitamin  C  from  Nitrogen 


The  critical  importance  of  vitamins  as  nutrients  for 
the  human  body  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  Vitamin  C,  which  is 
primariiy  contained  in  citrus  fruits  —  for  example, 
50  mg  Vo  in  one  orange. 


At  present,  worid  consumption  of  citrus  products  is 
increasing  steadiiy.  The  populations  to  which  they 
are  most  important  are  those  of  highiy-industriaiized 
countries  in  iess  favorably  situated  climatic  zones. 
For  them,  citrus  fruits  are  not  only  essential  as  a 
vitamin  source  —  they  also  mean  transported  sun¬ 
shine,  refreshment  and  aroma. 

In  the  past  3  to  4  years  alone,  the  world's  oraitge  crop 
has  soared  from  10  million  to  14  million  tons;  lemons 
from  1.4  million  to  2  million  tons.  These  advances 
were  largely  achieved  by  intensive  fertilization.  More¬ 
over,  citrus  fruit  production  has  not  only  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  quantity,  but  quality  has  also  markedly 
improved.  Quality  in  this  case  means:  vitamin  content 
and  aroma.  Nitrogen,  the  “motor  of  growth,”  has 
played  an  important  part  in  this  as  well  as  in  boosting 
output  to  record  levels. 

Nitrogen  from  Germany  primarily  comes  from  the 
Ruhr  area:  from  R  U  H  R  -  STICKSTOFF  AG  at 
Bochum.  This  firm  is  the  nitrogen  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  of  8  factories  producing  synthetic  nitrogen 
fertilizers  and  of  a  great  number  of  coking  plants. 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
nitrogen  exporters.  Its  products  help  to  achieve 
more  and  better  crops  in  more  than  90  countries. 


RUHR-STICKSTOFF 
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